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I—What to Specify in Ordering Raw Materials 


(The first of a series of five articles on Purchasing Candy Factory Supplies) 


Buying vs. Being Sold Purchasing Department Records 
H. R. HEYDON E. J. SMITH 
Secretary, National Association Purchasing Agents Formerly Purchasing Agent, Bunte Bros. 


Buying and Handling Gelatine Walnuts 
DR. R. H. BOGUE EDGAR H. SAVAGE 
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ASA F. NEWTH 
Production Manager, Paul F. Beich Co. 
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Contributions from 


A. B. Mewhinney Co., Wm. Luden, Geiger Candy Co., Startup Candy Co., Rochester 
Marshmallow Co., Paul Freund Co., D. A. P. Inc., Burns Candy Co., Curtiss 
Candy Co., Wm. C. Johnson Co., Peerless Biscuit Co., Catawba Candy Co. 


On Sales Policies and Management: 
V. L. Price, Paul F. Beich Co., Odelsa 
Mfg. Co., Van Engers, Inc. and Bill Divan 
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Last Call for Candy Day Campaign Supplies 


Have you ordered your Candy Day Trims, Electrotypes and Slogan Signs? 

















The World’s Best Food Gelatine 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK 


** Price 1s a relative term—Quality always a concrete fact”’ 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


W. G. AHERN 
40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


H. A. JOHNSON 
221 State St., Boston, Mass. 


c. BE. RIDDLE 
Emerson Tower, Baltimore, Md. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
Frank Z. Woods, Manager 
180 N. Market St. 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
214 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 
Park Square, St. Paul, Minn. 


LEE-GREEFKENS CoO. 
570 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA FOOD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
949 E. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. P. DOWNEY 
eg Grey Nun St., Montreal, Can. 


STOCKS 
EVERY WHERE 








Ask Any Food Control 
Official About Delft 


Delft standards of purity, uniformity and strength are 
recognized and praised by food control officials. 


Before Delft entered the field, who ever heard of gela- 
tine supplied in quantity lots, free from liquefying and 
harmful bacteria when delivered? Gelatine that is free 
from liquefying and harmful bacteria is a highly sani- 
tary product. 


Get your friendly competitor to tell you about the 
splendid results obtained from Delft. 


Delft is strictly a TOP QUALITY gelatine, sold at 
reasonable figures that represent exceptional value. 
Because of its purity and strength, it goes further than 
cheap gelatines, and actually costs you less. 


You can get the same price from our distributors as 


from us. 






































Members: National Confectioners’ Association, Midland Club, Chicago Association of Commerce. 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of THe Canpy MANUFACTURER is to provide a medium of constructive 
service and communication between manufacturing confectioners exclusively, a high- 
class specialized business magazine devoted to the problems and interests incident to the 
manufacture of confections and the management of a candy factory. 


POLICY 
Tue Canpy Manuracturer, being a highly specialized publication, is edited in the 
interest of the executive, the purchasing agent, the chemist and the superintendent ex- 
clusively, and provides a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing 
policies and problems, methods and materials. 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available 
only for a message directed to manufacturing confectioners and relative to a reputable 
product or service applicable to a candy factory. 


TheCandyManufaeturer believes in 


A Technical Candy School with resident and 
extension courses for factory superintend- 
ents and journeymen candy makers. 


Pure Food Legislation which enforces a qual- 


ity standard for confectionery. 


Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce 
sanitation and working conditions necessary 
for the production of a pure food product. 


Maximum Production from each production 
unit of a candy factory and a clearing house 
of production records. 

Uniform Method of cost finding and account- 
ing. 

An Annual Exposition of Confectioners’ Sup- 
plies and equipment under direction of (not 
merely endorsed by) The National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 








DO NOT CONFUSE ‘theCandyManufaeturer with other publications with similar names published 
in Chicago. Be sure of our street address, please: 30 North LaSalle Street, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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THE SIMPLEX IMPROVED 
MOTOR-DRIVEN PLASTIC PRESS 


FOR FILLED OR STUFFED HARD CANDIES 
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Our 
Motor-Driven 
Sizing Machines 
Insure Greater 
Production and 
Accuracy 
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The Simplex Improved Plastic Press 
has a greater output capacity than the older type 
machines; 24-inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, 
two speeds, special wire screen conveyor. Oper- 
ation economical, simple and exceptionally 
accurate—every machine given a practical test 
before shipment. 


An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charge. 








Simplex Vacuum Cooker 


Cooks Straight Sugar (Refined or Raw) Perfectly 


Cooks 
ANY PERCENTAGE OF CORN SYRUP 





Makes a clearer, a drier and more lustrous satin finish candy 


Costs Less to Cook a Batch—Less Fuel More Vacuum 


Capacity Simplex Gas Vacuum, 3400 Ibs. Per Day 


(With extra melting kettle.) 


ALSO 







Simplex Steam Vacuum Cooker SIMPLEX GAS VACUUM COOKER 
5000 pounds per day, guaranteed (Process Pat. June 30, 1914) 
VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, 74 Pearl Street 326 W. Madison Street, CHICAG 
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LU INDEX TO 


The Candy Manufacturer’s Approved Advertising of 


‘ 


S Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ 


POLICY: Tue Canpy MANUFACTURER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication and 

therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 

r advertising pages of THE CANDY MANUFACTURER are open only for messages regarding reputable 

. products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are logical 
Jriven buyers. 

achines This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 

sreater fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THe Canpy MANUFACTURER are pre- 

‘on and sented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 

tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


racy consideration. 


CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


‘ Ozone-Vanillin 
Seer Eee Baits Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors 


Ball and Dayton Cream Beaters a 
4 Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto 


Bucyrus Copper Kettles 
Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System. 65 Chocolate 
Devine Continuous Vacuum Cookers 

Dixon Cooling Slabs 

Ekco Gas Furnace 

Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds 

Greer Chocolate Drying and Packing Machines 
Ice Boy Refrigerating Units 


Baker’s Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa...... 
“Fortune” Chocolate Coatings and Liquors 

Runkel’s Chocolate Coatings 

Stollwerck Coatings 

Warfield Chocolate Coatings, Liquors and Cocoa 


Improved Simplex Plastic Press Gelatin 
Mills Automatic Caramel Cutting Machine Atlantic Gelatin 

Mills Power Drop Frame Hard Candy Machine 
Morgan Nailing Machines 

National Syrup Cooler & Cream Beater 
Read’s Starch Sifter 

Savage Candy Machinery 

Saxmayer Tying Machine 

Simplex Vacuum Cooker 

Sturtevant-Fleisher Air Conditioning System 


“Thrift” Confectioners’ Furnace For the Package and Bar Goods Departments 
Vienne Ptsctie Minchine Bendix Specialties, ‘“‘Bendiphane’”’ Glassine, etc 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES Duplex Seal 


RAW MATERIALS Hampden Box Papers 
Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches “La Cellophane” 
American Cocoanut Butters Masterbuilt Candy Boxes 
American Sugars National Cans 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors “Upressit” Glass Jar Caps 
Clinton Corn Syrup Wattoline 
Crystal Confectioners’ Corn Syrup 
Franklin Sugars : 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hardener H. & D. Shipping Cases 
Kay-White Caramel Paste Good Wood Boxes 
eat Plastiko, Parasub, Ko-nut (Cocoanut Butters) 13 MISCELLANEOUS 

ulomoline 

Nucoa, Nucoline, Plastic Nucoline, Kandex 
Spencer Importing Co., Shelled Nuts 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans 


ite- : Dwight O. Palmer—Sugar 
a we Marcone & Company—Cocoa Beans and Cocoa Butter. 75 
HICAGO Flavors 


Bush’s Maple Flavor No. 1617, Butter W1079, Rasp- 


Duche’s Dagger Brand Gelatin 
Essex Gelatin 

Milligan & Higgins Gelatin 
Ucopco Gelatin 

“U. S. Gel” 

Whitten’s Gelatin 


Shipping Department 


Shield Brand Dipping Paper 


Brokers 


Consulting Chemists 
berry “‘Valex” Frederic W. Murphy Laboratories 
LUUNAUEAUALUNN CXC Natural Fruit Flavors Schwarz Laboratories 
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Syrup Cooler ar 
Cream Seater 


A National 
Equipment 

















The Syrup Cooler cools, ready for beating, 
600 to 1000 lb. batches, in 18 to 25 minutes. 
Works as well for very small batches, yet has 
enormous capacity when required. 


The Cream Beater beats, with equal facility, 
large or small quantities of bonbon or dipping 
creams, producing exceptionally smooth, high 
grade cream. Particularly efficient for creams 
with a large corn syrup content. 





Takes up exceptionally small space. 
Used in modern factories the 
country over. 


Write for illustrated pamphlet. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturer in the World 
of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Established 1864 


Large Power Drop Frame with Stand and Endless Belt Conveyor; Our Latest 
Type for Large Output and Heavy Duty. 








THOS. MILLS & BRO., Inc. 


CONFECTIONERS’ TOOLS AND MACHINERY 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Catalog “O” Should Be in the Hands of Every Factory Superintendent; Sent 
on Application. Please Mention “The Candy Manufacturer’ 


STATION O 


It Helps, 
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Von Dannenberg & Pick 
82-92 Beaver St. 129 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


BROKERS 
In All Grades of 


Cocoa Beans, Cocoa Butter 
and Cocoa Products 
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‘How the Candy Manufacturer 
turned a Million Dollar Loss in- 

‘to a Million Dollar Profit ~~ 
By reproducing the Ideal Day 365days 
in the years O22. 


\ f orders that had to be delivered and the hot, sultry 


summer weather made it impossible for him to 





operate. 
/ It cost him just $15,000 for every day his plants 
were shut down, and he wanted to turn that loss 
‘io into a profit. He wanted to operate his plant 365 
days in the year. 








Our engineers went over his New York plant. They 
recommended the proper equipment, and they 


ee GUARANTEED the results. 


Were the results satisfactory ? 








The answer is found in the fact that 
he had us equip his western plant a 
few months later. 





What we have done for this candy 
manufacturer, we have done for 
many others, and we can do the 
same for you. 


Pick out the ideal day for operating 
your factory and we will GUAR- 
ANTEE to reproduce it 365 days in 
the year. 


It will pay to investigate. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


















my ——— Hyde Park, : - : Boston 
Tama! ||, | mixers 
y Ai S88 ||, W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. Air Conditioned Packing Room of his 
4 << a a | . NEW YORK CITY western factory. 
Design and Install all — 
STURTEVANT-FLEISHER Aq 
Air Conditioning Systems LA : 
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Devine Continuous Vacuum Cookers 
Steam Jacketed or Gas Heated 


Devine Continuous Steam Jacketed Vacuum Cooker. 


Cooker furnished complete with two Tilting Kettles, Swinging Vacuum Dome, 
Condenser and Motor-driven Vacuum Pump, all mounted on Continuous Cast Iron 
Base Plate, ready for steam, water and wiring connections. 

Extra high Steam Jacket. 


Each Kettle alternately used as Melter and Vacuum Cooker, without transferring 
syrup, preventing grained and cloudy batches. 


Capacity, 200 Ibs. per charge. 





J. P. DEVINE CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS: 
Special Machine Company 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
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The Devine Line of Candy Machinery 


DEVINE CONTINUOUS VACUUM COOKERS 
Steam Jacketed or Open Fire 


DEVINE 5-ROLL and 3-ROLL STEEL REFINERS—LARGE CAPACITY 
52” x 22” 51” x 20” 40” x 16” 
COMPLETE PROCESS FOR THE EXTRACTION OF 98%, PURE COCOA BUTTER 


COMPLETE PROCESS FOR THE RECOVERY AND DRYING OF 
MOULDING STARCH 


THE DEVINE-VIENNA STANDARD PLASTIC PRESS FOR FILLED CANDIES 
Clear or Satin Finish 
THE DEVINE-VIENNA PLASTIC AUTOMAT 


An ingenious combination of Sizer, Press, Conveyor and Cooler 
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DEVINE TRIPLE HAND-HAMMERED COPPER KETTLES 
DEVINE VACUUM PANS 
DEVINE VACUUM DRYERS AND EVAPORATORS 
LONGITUDINAL CONCHES OF LARGE CAPACITY. 


SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 














39 Cortlandt Street NEW YORK CITY 
; Selling Agents for J. P. DEVINE CO. 
ity Chicago Representatives — W. & N. HOLMAN, Permanent Confectionery Exhibit, Wrigley Building 
—— SSS SSS SS = == 8S SSSSS___=_=—_=_—_a=—_=_—_=_=_=_—_=__—=_—===—_Z=== ™ SSS SS ae 
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“You can't beat "em” 





The Ball and Dayton Cream Beaters 
and Coolers 


The Dayton Beater 
and Cooler 


References, detailed description and prices 
on request. 


Fully protected by patents. 


Beware of imitators and infringements. 
4 


President Harris says: ‘‘We cannot avoid competition, as it is inevitable 
at all times, but we can prepare ourselves to meet it, and the equipment for 
such preparation will not be the apparently easier method of cutting prices, 
but by attaining more efficiency in each department.”’ 


The Ball and Dayton Beaters are proven time-and-money-savers while 
producing just the kind of work which the finest quality goods demand. 
The Answer: Lower costs and more profits. 














The Ball Beater 


and Cooler 


The above illustration shows motor attached to 
machine with gear drive. This can be applied to 
either our 3, 4 or 5 foot Ball machines, also our 5 
foot Dayton machines. Price upon application. 


Notice the rigid and substantial construction of the 
motor attachment. 





Send for descriptive literature on entire line giving sizes, capacities, horse-power 
required, speed, weights, details of construction and net prices. 


THE BALL CREAM BEATER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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or this literature— 


It gives practical recipes which 

have been tested and proven 
by successful 
confectioners. 








It will help you 
make the best 
candy,— 


| 
So will 


KOKOREKA 


For Chocolate 
Coatings and 
Caramels 


|) PLASTIKO 


For Fillings 





hile 
ind. 


PARASUB 


For Easter and 
Penny Goods 


Our practical demonstrators ‘Armitage’ 
and ‘‘Hickey”’ are in the field constantly, 
working with the superintendents and 
practical men of the candy factories. This 
is part of our service. Can we be of 
service to you? 


Write for free samples and booklet—‘‘Science in Con- 
fectionery;”’ also for our new special literature “‘Uses 
and Abuses of Chocolate Coating,” “How to Salt 
Peanuts” and “Popping Corn with Ko-Nut.” 


INDIA REFINING CO. 











; 
¢ McKeen and Swanson Streets 
St PHILADELPHIA 
a ae Stocks Carried in All Principal Cities 
= 
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The Mark of Quality Cocoanut Products 


QUALITY IS THE ONLY HONEST POLICY 


And this carries all the way down the line. 


From the raw material maker to the manufacturer, through 
to the retailer. 


None can shirk the responsibilty to give the consumer 
Purity, Quality and Goodness. 


If the other ingredients you use be of the same high 


AMERICAN 


standard as 


COCOANUT BUTTERS 


they will carry Quality right down the line—from raw 
material to the tickling of the consumer’s palate and to 
the protection of his stomach against impure, hard to- 
digest products. 

ACOMO ACOMINE MAROKO 


For chocolate work, Cara- For Kisses, Salting Nuts, For Layer Caramels or 

mels, Nougats, Fudges and Slab Dressing, Pop Corn Nougats and as Fillers for 

Butter Scotch. Confections and Fillers Delicate Wafers. . 
for Hard Candies. 


PURITY AND QUALITY FOR CANDY DAY, OCTOBER 14TH 


An impure lollipop started the whole Westfield Pure Food Movement. Play up the Purity 
and Quality of your Candy and the fact that Candy, according to Chicago’s Health Com- 
missioner, is not a luxury, but should be on the table and eaten after meals. Then you'll 
have a Big Candy Day every business day of the year. 


To insure the Quality of Honesty write today of your 
problems. Our laboratory will tell you which American 
Cocoanut Butter you need for any specific purpose. 


American Cornanut Gutter Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
127 N. Dearborn St. 297 Fourth Avenue 


To insure prompt service, complete warehouse stocks are maintained 
at the principal distributing centers 
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“Open Your Mouth and 
Shut Your Eyes” 


You, too, will be agreeably surprised at 
the improvement in your Marshmallow 
pieces when you start using UCOPCO 
Gelatine. 


Their meaty body and fluffy tenderness 
immediately popularize them. 












Then—with eyes wide open, the con- 
suming public will look for your package 
and your trade name. 


The United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 


4200 S. Marshfield Ave. 401 E. 45th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. New York City 


*UCOPCO Comes Sealed 
in Red Drums” 





rag Gelatine 
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For the Biggest Fall Trade you ever enjoyed 


National Candy Day, October 14th, will sharpen the Sweet Tooth of All 


America. It will start Fall business off with a bang. 


It will also give the Retailer a gauge on which of his products sell best— 
and which ones prove Repeaters. 


This then to remind you that the Nucoa Line—A Butter for every purpose— 
has been trade-building and prestige-building for twenty-five years. 


And every Nucoa-made Product is a Product that sells Best. 


Follow the Nucoa Line 


NUCOA BUTTER, a hard butter for nich, satiny chocolate work, perfect 
caramels, nougat, tafhes and all chewing candies. 





NUCOLINE, a soft butter, for salting nuts—the true flavored, keep-sweet 
kind, that are money makers; also for slab dressing, popcorn confections, etc. 


PLASTIC NUCOLINE, for layer caramels that literally melt in your 


mouth, and as a filler for delicate wafers. 








Get in your order for the Nucoa Line today or for the Butter that best suits 
your purpose. 


Nucoa Butters come to you sweet and as fresh as dew and they're guaranteed 
to stay so. 


Get in Line for Candy Day 


Educate your customers to the fact that sugar is the quickest of all energy 
foods and that a child's craving for sweets is a craving for energy for his 
almost ceaseless activities. Then you can make every day “Candy Day” 
in your town. 





THE NUCOA BUTTER COMPANY 


Refinery Sales Department 
NUCOA BUILDING, 4th Avenue at 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Complete warehouse stocks maintained at principal distributing centers. 





THE NUCOA LINE 
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Special 
DeLuxe Holiday Wrappers 
for Your Regular Boxes! 


[‘* accordance with our policy of co-operating 
with the confectioners in every possible 
way, we have devised a means whereby you 
can boost your holiday sales without fear of 
overstocking holiday boxes. 


We have made arrangements to lithograph 
a complete set of special labels—a design for 
every holiday. These go on your regular 
boxes, converting them at once into de luxe 
packages. If, after the holiday, you are over- 
stocked with special packages, simply tear off 
the wrappers, and your package can be put 
back in stock. 


Send us your | or 2 lb. box, for size, and 
we will see that you are supplied with any de- 
sired number of wrappers at a fraction of what 
new boxes would cost. This service is ren- 
dered by us entirely without profit. Orders 


for Thanksgiving will not be accepted after 
September 15. 


Runkel’ 


Chocolate Coatings 


Quality wins in the long run. The 
confectioner who uses Runkel’s Choco- 
late Coatings is building a reputation 
for quality that is the strongest founda- 
tion of success. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS 


450 West 30th Street, NEW YORK 








—— ——— 
—— 
ee 
—— — ————— 
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Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 





Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 





Seasonable Offerings: 


Oil Peppermint, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 


of Unexcelled Quality 


Hard Candy Flavors 


CURRANT, Red 
GOOSEBERRY 
GRAPE 

HONEY 
LOGANBERRY 
PEACH 

PEAR 


APPLE 

BANANA 

BLACKBERRY 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) 
CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) 
CHERRY, Wild 

CURRANT, Black 


PINEAPPLE 

RASPBERRY 

ROSE 

STRAWBERRY 
STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
VIOLET 


HE reception accorded to this new group, 
which we placed on the market only a short 
time ago, has been gratifying and supports all we 
claim for them. These flavors are of the highest 
concentration, have the delicious aroma of the fruit 
itself and have been manufactured with a special 


view to permanence and TO WITHSTAND CON- 
SIDERABLE HEAT. In addition to the large 


amount of natural extractive matter from the fruits 
present, the Flavors contain sufficient Ethers, Esters, 
Vegetable Tinctures, etc., to provide the necessary 
strength and impart the special characteristics neces- 
sary and claimed for this group. 


For all other kinds of confectionery, particularly 
cream work, the following groups have been suc- 
cessfully employed: 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 


Extra Concentrated 
which represent nothing but the extractive matter of SOUND, RIPE FRUIT; and our 


FRITZBRO-AROMES 


which are the IDEAL FLAVORS OF HIGHEST CONCENTRATION, based on Fruit Extractions and 
fortified with other harmless ingredients to accentuate the SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS of the respective 


fruit. 


With these lines, you can solve ANY PROBLEM of flavoring candies, of whatever kind they may be. 


Samples and further details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 








rk JUST OUT! 


Send for your copy of our new catalogue of 


Masterbuilt Candy Boxes 


2S, Z BO sis’ iy A Masterbuilt Service 
Eon tags “A 3 for users of Special Design 
Packages 


Wilt our new catalog shows a 
most attractive and complete 
line of boxes, it does not mark the 
limit of our service. New numbers 
re git Fen Mh, of individual designs of the moment 
vor ae ee ea te te are constantly being added. And 
> Oa ee Was beyond this is an exceptional service. 
Our department of design is freely 
at your service. 

This department creates original and indi- 
vidual designs and packages—-boxes that set 
the user distinctively apart from all others. 
The advice and service of this department in 
creating an individual package for you is 

offered without charge or obligation. 


Mail this. 
7 


Let us originate an individual design 
for your next new package. 


fruits 
=sters, 
essary 
neces- 


-ularly 
n suc- 


F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


s and 
ective 








oi For the Buyers Information File 
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Contents for October 


All technical articles written exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 


II. Specifications of 144 Raw Materials 
By a Purchasing Agent 


Purchasing Department Records 
E. J. Smith 


II. More About Corn Syrup 
Dr. W. P. Cutler 


VI. Dietary Value of Physiological Action of Gelatin 
Dr. R. H. Bogue 


V. Air Conditioning 
A. W. Lissauer 


What a Candy Manufacturer Should Know— 


|. About Wax Papers 2. 
Dr. Bovard 


About Molasses >, 
C. W. Taussig 


About Flavors 
Dr. A. Vail Fuller 


Coming—The Following Articles on Schedule 


by Dr. A. P. Bryant 


Consulting Chemist, National Confectioners Association 


1. Is Candy Ever Poisonous? 


2. Testing of Ingredients Entering Into Candy. 


3. The Chemical Examination of Candy. 


by Dr. Frederic W. Murphy 


Frederic W. Marphy Laboratories 


I. Problems Presented to a Chemist. 


Il. Factory Control from the Chemist’s Viewpoint. 


Ill. The Meaning of Pure Food Standards. 
IV. The Building of New Types of Confections. 


by Dr. Stroud Jordan on ‘“‘Coloring Material in Confectionery’”’ 


1. Removal—“Decolorizing Carbons and Their 


Value to the Manufacturing Confectioner.” 


2. Some causes of color in sugar products and 


their prevention. 


3. Color comparisons and determinations. 
4. Commercial colors; their uses and abuses. 


5. Standardization of colors for confectioners’ use. 


Five Articles on Chocolate and Cocoa 
by Robert Schwarz and M. A. Posen 
of the Schwarz Laboratories 
Five Articles on Purchasing Candy Factory Supplies 
by a Purchasing Agent 





PRODUCTION UNITS 


Is each department of your factory laid out 
in units, so that maximum production can be 
obtained with the minimum equipment? For 
instance: Taking the depositor as the key 
machine, are you equipped with cookers and 
beaters to keep it fed to capacity, and also the 
necessary equipment, no more and no less, to 
take care of the output? 

Taking a marshmallow of a given size and 
weight as a basis, it would be interesting to 
know the maximum production from a marsh- 
mallow manufacturing unit, that is, the kind 
and size of cookers and beaters to keep the 
depositor working all day, the number of starch 
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boards, and other equipment to take care of the 
output, the amount of starch used, the drying 
room capacity, the help required, and finally 
the pounds production from that unit. There 
are a number of variables in a matter of this 
kind, but with a record of the conditions under 
which the production was obtained the complete 
record would be with something as a basis upon 
which to work toward. At least, the informa- 
tion would be rather interesting. 

THe Canny Manvuracturer is working up 
some records of this kind for future use of our 
subscribers. 
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Reproduction of Metal Slogan Counter Cerd - Actual Size 11'4x5'4 inches. 


Made of 30-gauge Bessemer steel, equipped with pulp backs, two-wing easel and silk cord 


hangers. 
satin finish. 


The border trim is beveled and the printing is by the engraved process with a dull 
The colors are dark purple, lavender, white and yellow, all beautifully blended 


The sign can always be kept bright and clean by rubbing the surface occasionally with a 


damp cloth. 


This is the official slogan of the candy industry and every manufacturer 
should have an ample supply for the retail trade—good the year around. 


Price 20c each. 


Now ready for immediate delivery from Publicity Department, 


National Confectioners’ Association, 208 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Are Your Retail Dealers Ready for 
Candy Day—October 14th? 





S this article is being written the Pub- 
licity Department of the National 
Confectioners’ Association is busy 











shipping out Candy Day window 











trims to manufacturers to be furnished free by 
them to retailers. 

See that your dealers are supplied with sets 
of window trims (as illustrated on page 42) for 
advertising Candy Day because they will cer- 
tainly need them to get their share of increased 
sales which will be stimulated by the Candy 
Day campaign. 

The suecess of Candy Day, as we said in last 
month’s issue depends upon the retailer and 
the Candy Day campaign must necessarily re- 
volve around the dealer because of his direct 
contact with the consumer. 

We manufacturers should take the initiative 
to see that the retail distributors of candy are 
well equipped and organized to make Candy 
Dav a big success in their respective commu- 
nities. 

We can impress the retailers with the fact 
that unless they have the Candy Day trims up 
in their windows people are not going to be 
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reminded of Candy Day as they pass their 
store, but with these trims in place there will be 
that strong suggestion to buy candy to ‘‘ Make 
Somebody Happy.’’ The passerby will realize 
that the kiddies, the sweetest girl and the whole 
family will be expecting a gift of candy. These 
trims will be money-makers and are most essen- 
tial to all of us for a successful Candy Day 
business. 

The candy jobbers and the jobbers’ salesmen 
will be important factors in getting the retail 
dealers to get behind the Candy Day movement, 
and we must enlist the enthusiastic, whole- 
hearted co-operation of the wholesale distrib- 
utors of candy in this movement. 


Help Retailers Organize a Local Candy Day 
Committee 


The second most important thing for the re 
tailer to do on Candy Davy is to co-operate in 
every way possible with his local committee in 
any plans they may make for Candy Day. He 
must do all he can to help them put across any 


local advertising campaign which may _ be 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Flavor Value 


TNUUT LULU 


Value is not composed of a single element; mathematically 
speaking, it is a function of both price and quality; it can only be 
computed on the basis of price paid and quality received. 


The wise buyer of flavoring ingredients confines his purchases 
rigidly to sources of supply which guarantee him the maximum return 
in value, the most economical co-ordination of price and quality. 


Flavoring materials recommended by the House of Ungerer 
meet this requirement to the complete satisfaction of the most exact- 
ing purchaser. 


We urge exhaustive test of our 


OZONE-VANILLIN 
OIL PEPPERMINT 
OIL WINTERGREEN 
OIL ORANGE ITALIAN 
OIL ORANGE WEST INDIAN 


OIL LEMON SUPERFINE 


SIMILE FRUIT ESSENCES 
NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 
CONFECTIONERS’ FLORAL FLAVORS 





TNNUUUUEUUAAU AeA 


“Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price’’ 


TONEUTNUOVANUUU EEE Ac 


UNGERER & CO., New York 


124 West Nineteenth Street 


CHICAGO PARIS, FRANCE 
189 No. Clark Street 11 Rue Vezelay 
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What Is Your Manufacturing Problem ? 


We make no promises to solve your problems, but we will do the best we can toward 
giving you information which will be of service to you. This magazine should be a 
clearing house of manufacturing problems. One manufacturer's problem might be the 








solution of another's. Furthermore, these problems will help us direct the editorial pro- 
gram of The Candy Manufacturer so it will be of utmost practical value to you. 


Is It Production? 


Are you satisfied with your plant layout? 
Do vou have reason to believe that vou have 
an excess of lost motion in the factory 
which might possibly be overcome by a 
different floor plan, a change in equipment, 
or a special machine of some kind? Do 
you want a superintendent or help of any 
kind ? 


Is It Uniformity ? 


Do you have certain batches that run off 
standard for some unaccountable reason? 
If so, send in your problem, a detailed ex- 
planation of the conditions, a few samples 
of vour product, and your formula. 


Is It Quality? 


Does vour product measure up to your 
own ideal of just what vou would like to 
produce? 


Is It Personnel? 
Have you a problem in industrial rela- 
tions? 
Is it a matter of handling help or organ- 
ization of the labor in vour factory? 


Is It Buying? 

What are your problems in the purchas 
ing department? Are vou having difficulty 
in obtaining the quality and quantity of 
just the supplies you want?) Do vour pur 
chasing records give vou just the informa- 
tion you need? 


Is It Selling or Advertising ? 

Are you wrestling with a merchandising 
plan and policy that is not altogether satis 
factory? Do you want a new design for 
your trade-mark or the trade name of vour 
product?) Do you want representation in 
a certain territory, a market analvsis and 
survey, an advertising agency connection, 
a sales manager, or more salesmen ? 

Is It Shipping? 

Are you.using a satisfactory container? 

Have you a delivery problem? 
Is It Finances? 

Do you want more capital? Do vou want 
to sell out? Do you want to buy out a 
factory or buy in one? 

Is It the Weather? 

Is the air too hot or too cold or too damp 
or too dusty or too full of bacteria? What 
is your problem in getting the right atmos- 
phere for an ideal working condition? 





An Appreciation to Our Subscriber-Editors 


The main reason why this issue is probably 
the most interesting issue in the history of our 
magazine is because it is edited mainly by our 
subscribers. 

We realize that much of the valuable and 
interesting material on the various phases of 
candy factory management must come directly 


from the executives and practical men of our 
industry. Every subscriber is automatically on 
our staff as a subscriber-editor. 

Therefore, please assign vourself a subject 
and send in your letter or manuscript to he 
used in the next available issue. 


Kart R. Atturep, Editor-Publisher. 
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Remember— 


O make good candy at all times—not just 

sometimes, you cannot afford to use make- 
shift raw materials and substitutes. You must 
buy and use standard products at all times— 
products that are uniform; uniform sugars, uni- 
form gelatines, uniform flavors and uniform 
colors. 


And when you want to use Nulomoline be 
sure you buy Nulomoline because Nulomoline 
is standard and is uniform at all times. 


The Nulomoline Company 
111 Wall Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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and Chocolate Departments of Candy Factories: 
A series of five articles on 
by Robert Schwarz and M. A. Posen 
of the Schwarz Laboratories 
Mr. Pozen is a graduate of George Washington University from which he holds the degrees 
of B. S. and Phar. D. He also served his Alma Mater as Professor of Chemistry in the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Prior to his affiliation with the Schwarz Laboratories in 1920, he had been 
chief chemist for eleven years in the Department of Health of Washington, D. C., and also 
collaborating chemist of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Schwarz, who is the head of an organization that has specialized for many years in the 
chemistry of cocoa products, is a graduate of Columbia University. He has studied under 
Professor Jorgensen of Copenhagen and also attended the University of Berlin. Mr. Schwarz 
through his connection with the Schwarz Laboratories has made special study not only of 
the chemical problems that affect the chocolate industry, but also of the practical problems 
that arise in the operation of chocolate and cocoa plants. 
Article 1. Introductory. Source, distribution and history of 
Cacao Products. 
Article 2. Varieties, Composition, Commercial Production of 
Cocoa and Chocolate. 
Article 3. Standards of Cacao Products. Forms of adultera- 
tion. 
Article 4. Application and uses. 
Article 5. Laboratory control. 
Exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 
This series will start with the October issue 
We suggest that executives order enough extra individual subscriptions for all department 
heads and practical men of the factory, preferably sent to their homes where these scientific 
articles can be read at their leisure and filed for reference in their own libraries. We do not 
keep stock of back issues unless bound volumes are reserved. (Price of Bound Volume, | 2 
issues, $5.00.) 
The Candy Manufacturer Publishing Company 
30 North La Salle Street, Stock Exchange Building CHICAGO 
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Good as you know your product is, 
what would you pay for 100% repeat sales ? 


Consumers generally are careless, and corks, screw tops, spring tops, 
or clamp tops—anything that is the least little bother—are usually 
not put back at all or put back so that the product is not pro- 
tected—your product spoils and the customer blames you. 


ID you ever think of the 
Duplex Seal service in the 
light of repeat sales ? The Duplex 
Seal, the simplest seal known, off 
with a quarter turn of the wrist, 
on with the same easy motion, 
yet seals the product perfectly 
and completely every time. 


It is a big advance in the art of 
packing, and, needless tosay, 
popular with the public. 


Du 


Duplex Seal 


The Duplex Seal is a standard 
closure, all Glass houses manu- 
facturing machine-made ware 
can supply bottles and jars with 
Duplex Finish. 


Write us for full information. 


Interesting information regarding the 
glass package art, artistic Seal designs, Seal 
liners to meet special chemical reactions, 
etc., gladly furnished by our Service 
Laboratories to manufacturers of hard 
candies. Our catalog is interesting. 


stipe X ofal & RE-SEALING 


CAP FOR GLASS 


BOTTLES & JARS 





NATIONAL SEAL COMPANY, Ine. 


Executive Offices - 14th Avenue and 36th Street, Brooklyn, NY 


Works -. BROOKLYN , N.Y. 
815 Merchants National Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Webster Bldg., 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


PORTLAND , ME 


Liberty Central Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Newport Bldg., 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Duplex Seals manufactured and sold in Canada by The Canadian Bond Crown Co., Ltd., 75 Panet St., Montreal 
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More Than Just a Buyer 


‘The factory manager in a medium sized 
plant like ours has little time to attend to any- 
thing but the day to day routine of getting 
production. He cannot possibly give the time 
that I can to what is going on outside,’’ says 
a purchasing agent for an industrial plant, in 
a recent issue of ‘* Factory.”’ 

This purchasing agent ‘‘does more than just 
buy.’’ He is on the lookout, by gleaning the 
trade magazines and all advertising literature 
also on his buying trips, for new machines and 
improvements in equipment for new methods 
and materials which will cut the production 
éosts of his own plant consistent with quality. 

Executives are realizing more and more that 
no one else in the manufacturing organization 
should be so well able to keep in touch with 
new developments and changing conditions as 
the purchasing agent. If this department is 
well organized so he is not swamped with de- 
tail, the purchasing agent is on the lookout 
tower not only for new available factory sup- 
plies, but also for new uses of standard ma- 
terials and new and different ways of handling 
them in the factory. 

In this new era of ‘‘ buying rather than being 
sold,’’? of which Secretary Heydon speaks in 
this issue, the purchasing agent, of course, must 
he a close student of production, but he should 
also be a merchandiser to the extent of being a 
good judge of selling values and recognizing 
the sales points in a product based on a buying 
policy in general or an advantageous purchase 
in particular. 

A purchasing agent who also has the selling 
instinct may interpret information coming 
through the purchasing department into a 
valuable selling argument which will give the 
advertising and sales departments just ‘‘that 
something’’ necessary for the complete success 
of the line. 

The profits of 1923 to a great extent will be 
profits from purchasing and will be made by 
the purchasing agents who are more than 
buyers. 





It is the man who persists in seeing his ideal, who 
ignores obstacles, absolutely refuses to see failure; 
who clings to his confidence in victory, that wins out. 

—New Era. 





To hit upon an idea is mere play; 
To follow it out to its logical conclusion is real work! 
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Has the Candy Business Come Back? 


‘We are in line for the greatest fall business 
since 1917. No brighter outlook has 
ever been ours for both manufacturer and job- 
ber of confectionery. If we will but look ahead, 
plan our sales efforts and ‘stick to our knitting’ 
this coming fall and winter, trade will more 
than meet our expectations,’’ says Mr. Marsh of 
the Rochester Marshmallow Company, in his 
round table editorial on page 45 of this issue. 

Mr. Burns of Seattle says, ‘‘ Business with us 
for August has started off with a rush‘and we 
are looking forward to a very good fall season.”’ 
(Page 44 of this issue.) 

‘*With the air now well clarified, there is no 
question in my mind but what the confectionery 
industry will witness the largest volume of 
business the balance of this vear that it has 
experienced for some time past,’’ savs Mr. Van 
Engers (page 49). 

‘*For the first time in two years we are justi- 
fied in talking optimism. We may not have 
prosperity for a year or more, but we are justi- 
fied in preparing for it,’’ savs Roger Babson at 
the recent annual Industrial Conference at Wel- 
lesley Hills. 

From the candy supply and machinery field 
we hear of orders and rumors of ‘‘deals’’ of 
pre-war proportions. Here and there we find a 
candy manufacturer working two shifts and 
snowed under with orders at this time. In the 
same mail we find another manufacturer or two 
has made an assignment or has dropped out of 
the race. 

The mills of the gods have ground exceed- 
ingly fine in our industry the past few vears. 
Misfortune, reverses, and disaster in many in- 
stances have proven to be blessings in disguise, 
either for the individual or the industry or both. 
The law of compensation seems to be very much 
in evidence to the profit and satisfaction of 
those who are giving honest values and service, 
and to the damnation of those who have lived 
‘‘off the fat of the land’’ only and who have 
been ‘‘getting while the getting was good,”’ 
irrespective of economic consequences. 

‘*Prosperity has a habit of walking hand in 
hand with those who serve best.’’ 





Beg Your Pardon 


An article by V. L. Price on “Coach the Retailer on 
Candy Merchandising,” and the article on “Purchasing 
Records,” by E. J. Smith, were received just too late to 
get into this issue and too late to correct the contents 
on Front Cover—they will appear next month, 
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The Purchasing Agent’s Creed 





INCE I BELIEVE that the position of purchasing agent is honorable, worthy, responsible 


and ealls forth the highest ethical principles in relationship and dealings with men, I pledge 


myself to emulate in all of my daily duties the lofty, yet practical, ideals set forth in the fol- 


lowing creed: 


I BELIEVE absolutely in honesty and sin- 
ceritv—in thought, action and deed. 


I BELIEVE it is my duty to elevate the 
standards of my profession by study and 
service. 


I BELIEVE in the ideals embodied in the 
Golden Rule—‘‘ All things whatsoever that 
men should do unto you, do you even so unto 
them.’’ Therefore, I believe in courtesy and 
good will toward all. 


I BELIEVE in the ‘‘square deal’” toward 
the company I represent, with myself, and 
toward the men with whom I do business. 

I BELIEVE it is the duty to refuse and 
renounce gifts or perquisites from those with 
whom I transact business. 

! BELIEVE in enthusiasm, progressive 
methods, and suecess; in the exchange of 
ideas and association among fellow purchas- 
ing agents and in fulfilling all my obligations 
like a man. 








PRON 





—————4 


“oh ICE 





Comments on Purchasing Refined Sugars 





UYERS of refined sugars no doubt 
are taking the opportunity of look- 
ing over their purchases for the year 
z thus far and determining the degree 
ot success attained and just what influences 
prompted their operations. They are no doubt 
determining the value of their own judgment 
and the value of opinions of others who are 
used as intermediaries or sources of informa- 
tion. The degree of success attained thus far 
this year must be based upon sugar conditions 
only. On this basis buyers should ascertain 
whether their average price paid for sugar is 
higher than actual conditions warranted, and if 
found to be so, place their finger upon the weak 
spot in the chain of operations and take meas- 
ures to correct it for future operations. 

Manufacturers and large users of refined 
sugars eventually discover that it is not a waste 
of time to continually study the sugar situation 
and keep in close contact with it through com- 
petent channels, but is a considerable saving on 
cost of raw material. They occupy a position 
quite similar to that of sugar refiners of the 
country who, because of the quantity of sugar 
they handle, are compelled to keep in closest 
contact with their raw supplies and conditions 
surrounding them. The manufacturer, because 
of a favorable price he is obtaining for his 
finished product, should not purchase sugar in 
a haphazard manner and ignore sugar condi- 
tions and the finer elements of sugar price mak- 
ing just because his manufacturing operation 
shows a profit sufficient to satisfy him. 

Profit on manufacturing operations being 
based to a most important degree upon the cost 
of raw materials, the manufacturer cannot 
over-specialize in raw material market condi- 
tions and sugar is a very important, if not the 
most important, article entering his operation. 
Therefore the merits of all features connected 
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with buying channels and methods should be 
thoroughly considered. 

One method is to purchase direct from re- 
finers without the use of an intermediary 
(broker or agent). This method has some ad- 
vantages, but the disadvantages more than off- 
set. The principle feature against this method 
is that the buyers are deprived of impartial 
service, opinions and advices, as he is dealing 
directly with the principal, who is primarily a 
seller of sugar, and all efforts, opinions and ad- 
vices given to the buyer are bound to be di- 
rected along that line. 

The other method is to purchase through an 
intermediary (broker or agent). This service, 
through competent agents, is almost indispen- 
sible to the successful purchasing of sugar, as 
the buver then obtains without additional cost 
to him the entire service of experts who are in 
contact with all phases of the sugar situation as 
well as maintaining personal contact with sell- 
ers and buyers. This method cannot be recom- 
mended too highly, but the intermediary must 
he selected with care and supplemented with 
the buyer’s own judgment from first hand 
study. 

In the United States the refined sugars im- 
portant to buvers according to relative impor- 
tance of territory are East and West Coast 
cane refined sugars, Louisiana cane refined 
sugars and beet refined. In addition it is most 
important to know the qualities of the various 
sugars and the uses for which they are best 
suited. Quality governs many users of sugar. 
Prices and delivery conditions govern the 
others. In either case no buyer, no matter 


where located in the United States can afford 
not to study the sugar situation continually, 
both from the domestie and world-wide view- 
point. 
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Buying vs. Being Sold 


Secretary, National Association of Purchasing :Agents 
; J g «i: 


Exclusive for The Candy Manufacturer 


me |tik average business man used to 
think that there was only one phase 
to business and that was selling. The 
salesman turned the wheels of com- 
meree. Success depended upon his efforts. 

Of course this impression was conveyed in 
most part by the salesman in selling himself. 
It was his stock in trade to make himself just 
as important as he could. He was a student of 
human nature for that reason, and employed 
every measure at his disposal to make a sale. 
That was his function. Without the salesman 
and his persuasive powers there would have 
heen many less lines and varieties of products 
than there now are, and the need of simplifica- 
tion and standardization of commodities would 
not be so apparent. 

However, the salesman got the business and 
that meant production and dividends for his 
concern, and increased income for himself. 

The modern purchasing agent has no argu- 
ment with the salesman.. Whenever the sales- 
man has some article that is wanted he will be 
given an order, but not otherwise, for the pur- 
chasing agent now buys imstead of ‘*being 
sold.’’ 

A new era has opened up for the purchasing 
agent, an era of research and co-ordination. 
The purchasing agent conducts his own investi- 
vations and obtains first-hand opinions with re- 
gard to the quality of the material and equip- 
ment he has to buy. 








Modern Buyer Visits Sources of Supply 

The possibility of good concerns sending out 
impractical salesmen and concerns offering in- 
ferior products being strongly represented is 
too great a risk to run when purchasing mate- 
rial, upon the value of which his concern is 
figuring its margin of profit. It is so easy to 
make a mistake in placing an order when there 
is only a minimum of information available that 
the modern purchasing agent now visits the 
plants of the concerns that produce what he re- 
quires, and in this way secures the facts on 
which to base his placing his order and 
arranges for co-operation and service. 

The purchasing agent who follows this pro- 
cedure develops a practical experience and bet- 
ter understanding of his order that makes pos- 
sible many economies in production and im- 








provements in quality. When part of the order 
is to be filled by a second concern, it is of equal 
importance to secure reliable information as to 
its dependability. 

While these trips might have seeméd unwar- 
ranted to the business man of yesterday, they 
are now being considered in the same light as 
the insurance policy that is a part of the cost 
of business. If a production plant is worth in- 
suring against various kinds of loss, it will bear 
being insured for the quality and supply of its 
materials for fabrication. 

The modern purchasing agent insures him- 
self against possible mistakes and widens his 
vision by going out to buy instead of remaining 
in his office to be sold. He is no longer isolated. 
He meets his fellow men in the spirit of mutual 
benefit and works with them to bring about 
positive reforms that will be of economic ad- 
vantage. 


Has the Association Spirit 


He has joined with others in the same pro- 
fession in the creation of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, with forty-odd 
affiliated associations throughout this country 
and Canada, embracing over 4,000 members, 
for the very object to foster and promote their 
intercourse and co-operation. 

He attends local meetings and annual con- 
ventions to hear his problems discussed and 
suggested solutions offered. Close personal 
contact with others brings out the value of his 
own opinions and creates personal confidence, 
while hearing the experiences of other men fre- 
quently stimulates ideas that can be put to 
practical use. 

The wise corporation executive, realizing 
that the present situation demands more anal- 
ysis than he is able to give, places full confi- 
dence in his purchasing agent and encourages 
him to buy, rather than be sold. 

The modern purchasing agent has perspee- 
tive. He judges the market for his needs in its 
relation to general business conditions and 
maintains a balanced viewpoint that is unper- 
turbed bv sporadie fluctuations. And it is such 
a viewpoint that has made him the important 
advisor in matters of administration and busi- 
ness policy. 
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I_What to Specify in Ordering Raw 


Materials 


The first of an extensive series of articles on 


“Purchasing Candy Factory Supplies” 


prepared by the purchasing agent of one of the foremost manufacturing confectioners in America 


This series will be of vital interest not only to every individual in the purchasing 
department, but also to the superintendent and all practical men of the factory. A 
list of 144 raw materials and their specifications will appear in neat issue.—Eprtor. 


Exclusively for The Candy Manufacturer 





AS it ever occurred to you that many 
of the legal controversies and _ so- 
ealled food violations, which arise in 
our daily dealing with raw materials 

are directly attributable to some buyer, who, 
through ignorance or neglect, has failed to em- 
ploy the simple precautions necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of his concern? Even the 
big manufacturers occasionally become careless 
in this regard and it is then that the pitiless 
notoriety of the newspapers brings home to us 
the seriousness of such omissions. 














Just recently a New York food investigator 


came forth in triple column with a vitriolic in- 
dictment of two of the most respectable firms 
in the country, the one a confectioner whose 
products are known from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, and the other a supply house 
with a long record of honesty and square 
dealing. 

During the ship’s voyage from Ceylon some 
of the bilge water leaked into the hold and in- 
jured a quantity of dessicated cocoanut. Un- 
aware of the damage, the supplier delivered a 
part of the lot containing a case of the decom- 
posed material. Aside from this one ease, the 
lot he delivered was in perfect condition. But 
the fact that a health inspector discovered the 
‘ase on the buyer’s premises before he got 
around to destroying it was apparently suffi- 
cient justification for the journalistic tirade 
which followed. That the buyer’s responsi- 
bility in the matter would have been appre- 
ciably lessened had he exercised greater care in 
the preparation of his order is indicated by the 
following lines: 

‘‘Tt was brought out during the investi- 
gation that the buyer had failed to specify 
the brand on his order, nor did the sales- 
man know what brands his house carried.”’ 

Surely, if so simple an expedient as specifying 
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the brand will help, it is a detail too valuable to 
overlook. 


The Practical Value of Specifications 


Careful specification in the ordering of raw 
material has for its object the accomplishment 
of four important things: First, it insures the 
quality of the material you buy; second, it 
assures you of uniform material with which to 
maintain a uniform product; third, it precludes 
a lot of needless misunderstanding with the 
suppliers, and last, it serves notice to the world 
in general, and to the food authorities in par- 
ticular, that it is your honest purpose to employ 
in the manufacture of your candy only those 
materials which are of known purity and whole- 
someness. 

Aside from the necessary insistence upon 
purity, it is for you to determine which grades 
of material are best suited to vour individual 
needs. The supplier is not a mind-reader. He 
cannot possibly understand your wants as you 
understand them, and unless you make the or- 
der fool-proof, very likely some twenty-dollar- 
a-week clerk will get the wires crossed and ship 
a quality very different from what you had in 
mind when you placed the order. 

Where the order is a ‘‘repeat’’ and you 
simply state ‘‘same as last,’’ the chances that 
you will get goods out of the same lot are about 
fifty-fifty. You may get them; then again that 
same clerk may be in a hurry to eatch the 5:15, 
or he may have mislaid the ‘‘dope sheet’’ which 
tells him what you had before, and consequently 
you get something a trifle different—just 
enough off standard to keep your production 
department in hot water until that particular 
shipment is worked off. 

Or the material may be obviously wrong and 
next morning, when the truckman comes thun- 
dering up to vour door, your receiving clerk 
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signs for the unopened packages! Then the 
hattle with the supply house is on. The factory 
sends you an 8. O. S. that they have used up 
the last of the old material. To use the new 
may mean a variation in your product. 

Lack of specifications on your order has left 
you without definite grounds for rejection. Of 
course the supplier may be very obliging. He 
may rush right over to exchange it for you. 
But more often there is a delay of several 
weeks, during which the plant clamors loudly 
for material, while the supplier insists that you 
keep the goods he delivered to you. Or he may 
demand, fairly enough, that you pay the truck- 
ing charges both on their 
delivery and return. Had 
the order been fool-proof 
the supplier would have 
had no alternative but to 
take the goods back at his 
own expense. a 


The Complete Serial on 


Purchasing Raw Materials 
What to Specify in Ordering 


Raw Materials. 


Specifications, Evidence 


2. Care of Raw Materials In and 


of Good Feith Out of Storage. 
This brings us to our 3. 


last point, serving the | 
world with notice of in- | 


tent. If at this moment a 
visit from an inspector 
should find you 


couple of cases of figs in 
a state of partial decay, 
he would insist upon im- 
mediate and definite proof 
that you did not intend to 
use them in your product, 
failing which you would. 
be expected to contribute 
to the municipal authori- 
ties. But if you showed 
him your recent order 
reading, ‘‘Fancy, new 
crop Smyrna figs; free 
from mould, fermentation 
and animal matter,’’ 
would probably depart 
with a brief warning to 
remove them at once. If 
you prove by your speci- 
fications that vou are taking every precaution to 
keep your candy pure and wholesome, even the 
most skeptical magistrate, influenced by the psy- 
chology of it, will be prejudiced in your favor. 

Many buyers believe that their protection 
lies in buying according to sample. As a mat- 
ter of fact, not only is it difficult to prevent the 
loss, spoilage or destruction of samples -kept 
for purposes of record, but most supply men 
would find it impractical to comply with the 
legal requirement of having each sample sealed 
in the presence of witnesses. 


The Legal Importance of Specifications 


Indicative of the care which it is necessary 
to exercise in stating your specifications is the 


| 
with a | 
| 


a later issue. 
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Customs of the Raw Material 
Trades and Their Relation to 
the Candy Industry. 


4. Maximum Use of the Labora- 
tory in Selecting and Caring 
for Raw Materials. 

These articles on “Purchasing Candy | 
Factory Supplies” no doubt will extend 
over a period of six to eight months as 
it will require two issues to cover some 
of the subjects. A synopsis of the bal- 
ance of the series will be announced in 


Inquiries, questions and open discus- 
sions, on any phase of Purchasing, from 
our subscribers will be appreciated. 
Will the purchasing agents and exec- 
utives in our industry cooperate in help | 
he ing us make this series of articlesacom- | 
plete manual for the Purchasing De- 
partment of a candy factory.—Editor. 


1) 


legal significance of the order itself. An un- 
acknowledged order involves no legal obliga- 
tion. The supplier’s acknowledgment, how- 
ever, makes it a contract valid in law. Whether 
the acknowledgment be oral, written, or con- 
sists of a partial execution of the order affects 
the status somewhat, but only in degree. The 
important fact for us to remember is that once 
the order is out of our hands, any kind of an 
acknowledgment on the part of the supplier 
completely transforms it into a legal mstru- 
ment; therefore an order is entitled to the same 
painstaking care in preparation as a bill of 
sale covering goods of like value. 

In-one instance, a stock 
clerk charged with follow- 
ing up deliveries called up 
the wrong supplier to as- 
certain a delivery date. 

| Probably all he said was, 
‘*We are all out of pea- 
nuts. When are you go- 
ing to send us those 25 
bags?’’ Interpreting his 
inquiry to be a brand-new 
order, the supplier mailed 
him a delivery order. 

A year and a half 
elapsed, during which the 
value of the material de- 

| e¢lined to one-third. Then 
the bolt fell! The buyer 
maintained that he had 
never received the deliv- 
ery order, but investiga- 
tion proved that invoices 
covering the goods had 
been received and _ side- 
tracked because no order 
covering them existed. 
When the supplier 
proved that he had placed 
his delivery order in the 
mails, whereas the buyer 
could not prove as much 
for its return, the buyer’s 
attorney advised that he 





accept delivery of the 
goods, pay 18 months’ 


storage, and stand the depreciation in value, 
rather than risk the publicity of a litigation 
wherein the supplier’s claim was valid. 

That an acknowledgment of any kind is sus- 
ceptible to so extreme an application is alone 
sufficient reason for carefully supplementing 
the order with clear and detailed specification. 

Choosing a Standard of Quality 

Before enumerating the various details which 
it is desirable to incorporate in the order, it 
might be well to point out that no two confec- 
tioners are likely to require identical materials 
for their products any more than they are to 
use the same formulas. Although the essen- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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iN the manufacture of confectionery 
almost every kind of fruit and nut 
grown in the world is used, but of 
them all probably no one of them is 
more popular than the walnut. It is estimated 
that the United States imports from 250,000 to 
300,000 cases containing 55 pounds (net weight) 
each of walnut meats annually, and it is fair to 
say that a very appreciable percentage of these 
are used by confectioners. 

The kinds that are shipped to this country 
are the Mayettes, Chaberts and Bordeaux wal- 
nuts grown in France; Spanish; Manchurian 
g¢rown in China; Italian, and Roumanian. Of 
these many varieties, those that are used prin- 
cipally by the confectioner are those shipped 
from France and China. Our own State of 
California produces large quantities, but they 
are not adaptable to the confectioners’ art on 
account of their poor appearance due to the 
large percentage of dark meats among them 
and their flavor, which does not compare favor- 
ably with those grown in France. 


Mayettes, Chaberts and Bordeaux 


Of all the different kinds, the Mayettes are 
considered the finest, for they are usually of 
delicate flavor, ight color and bright appear- 
ance, and therefore command a much higher 
price than any of the others. The quantity of 
Mayettes grown, however, 1 
small and therefore it is necessary for the con- 
fectioner to resort to the use of Chaberts, 
which, in the opinion of many, are of equally 
good flavor, but not of quite as good appear- 
ance. The quantity of this kind grown, how- 
ever, is not very large (rarely exceeding 30,000 
vases), so the third high grade walnut—the 
3,ordeaux—is undoubtedly the one most gener- 
allv used. A normal crop of Bordeaux walnuts 
is from 150,000 to 200,000 cases. 














Beware of Mixed Qualities— 


In view of the large quantity imported and 
ised in the manufacture of candy, it is very 
evident that there is much opportunity for mis- 
representation as regards the kind, quality and 
selection, particularly when they are grown in 
<o many parts of the world. The crop of strict- 
lv high grade nuts being so small has led to 
the mixing with them of others of inferior qual- 
itv, and those familiar with the different kinds 
have often found Mavettes with Chaberts mixed 
with them: Chaberts with Bordeaux, and Bor- 
deaux with Roumanian. This practice has 
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Some Experiences and Suggestions in Buying 


Walnuts 


by Edgar H. Savage 


Purchasing Agent, W. F. 


is comparatively , 


bo 






Schrafft and Sons Corporation 


enabled shippers of walnuts to name attractive 
prices for the better grades, but the buyer has 
suffered for his lack of knowledge both in 
pocketbook and in quality of goods obtained. 


and Also an Excess of Broken Meats 
95 Per Cent a Fair Standard 


Another evil as regards selection, which has 
been growing of late years, is the lack of atten- 
tion given to the elimination of broken pieces 
from the halves. When a buyer purchases wal- 
nut halves, that is what he wants and expects 
to have delivered to him, but from the writer’s 
experience he seldom gets even a reasonable 
percentage of perfect halves suitable for top- 
ping purposes. 

A number of years ago it was attempted in 
this country to set up a standard for walnut 
halves, and it was generally agreed that if the 
purchaser received out of a shipment 95 per 
cent of unbroken meats he should be well satis- 
fied with the delivery, and he was, but he rarely 
obtained high a percentage as that. Dur- 
ing the war the percentage of halves it was pos- 
sible to select from a shipment fluctuated to a 
great degree, but during that period it was for- 
tunate that we were able to obtain a supply at 
all, so no one was over-critical regarding the 
selection. 

The war, however, was concluded over three 
vears ago, and since that time, instead of there 
heing an improvement shown in packing, grad- 
ing and selecting, the quality has been getting 
steadily worse. It is time that the user of wal- 
nuts woke up to the fact that he is being im- 
posed upon and insisted that he have delivered 
to him what he contracts for. This can be done 
if he places his order with a reputable house 
and gets a guarantee from them that the goods 
they deliver to him are of the kind represented, 
and also that they shall not contain over 5 per 
cent broken pieces and imperfect halves. If 
when the delivery is made and after examina- 
tion they are found not to be up to the standard 
agreed upon they should be rejected, or if the 
difference is a small one and the buyer and 
seller can come to an understanding, an allow- 
ance should be made to the buyer 

To be more specific, we shall give a few fig- 
ures to show why this matter of selection is of 
such great. importance to the confectioner, and 
why he must be more insistent from now on in 
receiving full value when purchasing walnuts 
rather than taking what is delivered to him 
without protest. 
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Results Obtained From Re-Picking 949 Cases of 
Mayette and Chabert Walnut Halves 


949 Cases (equal to 52,195 lbs.) 


SP Seti a. 4s Shao kee ooo $31,317.00 
Labor—4,220 hours @ $0.27% 
Dike etek éhbeek os boa bee nae 


1,160.50 

—— $32,477.50 
Results obtained: 

Perfect halves, 22,903 lbs. @ 

ee eee $13,741.80 


Pieces and imperfect halves 
29,081 Ibs. @ $0.46 lb...... 13,377.26 
a= 27,119.06 
Net difference—Loss ............2e08 $ 5,358.44 


If we add the loss due to getting imperfect 
halves instead of perfect, broken meats instead 
of whole, the cost of picking and shrinkage 
(both natural and that due to presence of dirt 
and shell), which amounts to $5,358.41, to the 
cost of the 22,903 pounds of perfect halves ob- 
tained, we would find the cost of perfect halves, 
suitable for topping purposes, to be increased 
$0.2339 per pound, making the actual cost of 
halves $0.8339 per pound instead of $0.60—the 
purchase price. 

A liberal valuation has been set on the pieces 
so as not to make it appear that the loss has 
heen exaggerated. 

It is highly necessary that a standard of se- 
lection, in regard to both halves and pieces, be 
decided upon. As regards the former, a fair 
allowance for pieces and shell would be 5 per 
cent. As regards the latter, there might be 
some question as to just how small a bit of wal- 
nut could be considered a piece, but there 
should not be over 2 per cent of dirt and dust 
present. Even this small per centage would 
amount to over a pound to the case, which, it 
must be remembered, is of no value whatever. 

If walnuts are to be packed in the future as 
they have been in the past few years, which, to 
say the least, has been in a careless and hap- 
hazard manner, it will be better judgment, when 
buying, to purchase walnut pieces and pick out 
the halves. 

Make Your Protest on Proposed New Tariff Rate 


Another question which confronts the confec- 
tioner this vear (at the time this article is writ- 
ten) regarding his walnut cost is the new tariff 
rate proposed. The present rate for shelled 
walnuts is four cents per pound; that proposed 
hy the House seven and one-half cents; and the 
rate proposed by the Senate twelve cents per 
pound. The latter is without question an out- 
rageous rate, and it is to be hoped that some 
modification will be made when the question is 
finally determined. 

Assuming that we now import 250,000 cases 
of walnuts a year, the total number of pounds 
would be 13,750,000, which, at four cents a 
pound, equals $550,000. If the rate of twelve 
cents goes into effect, the amount of duty col- 
lected will be $1,650,000. Of course, we do not 
know just how many of the walnuts coming into 
the country are used by the confectioners, but 
assuming that 50 per cent are, the new tariff 
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rate will impose a burden of $825,000 on the 
confectionery industrv instead of $275,000, 
which is the amount it is now carrying if oar 
assumption regarding the quantity used is 
correct. 

The confectioners all over the country have 
protested this new rate, and if their protests 
are given reasonable consideration, a much 
lower rate will be decided upon. 


Progress 
(Copyright, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
I am the dream of tomorrow, I am the better way, 
I am the flower of the seed, toilers are planting today; 
IT am what men havent’ done but often have wondered 
about, 
I am the problem unsolved, but young minds are 
working me out. 


IT am a field wnerplored, radiant with visions and 
dreams, 

Mountains made low for men’s feet, bridges fluny 
over the streams; 

IT am the chance for the boy still at his fair mother’s 
knee, 

I am the goal he may reach, IT am the man he can be. 


I am the road out of strife, the unbuilded castles of 
men, 

The peace which no war shall destroy, the beauties of 
brush and of pen 

Which canvas and paper shall know in the days that 
shall make up the years, 

IT am the joy that shall be in spite of the cynic who 
sneers,. 


Slowly but surely I rise, smoothing the way of man- 
kind, 

And always the better I built, leaving old customs 
behind; 

I am the hope of our youth, the splendor of dawn and 
the sun, 

T am the dream unachieved, the task which shall some 
day be done. 


Legal Tender Candy Wrappers 

German candy manufacturers are now wrapping 
some of their chocolate candies with twenty, thirty 
and forty pfennig notes, not because they want to 
encourage customers to buy with it, but because the 
lower denomination notes are cheaper than tinfoil 
wrappers. And just think of the easy marks in this 
country, who invested their savings in German marks! 
Efficiency in Buying 
‘*How much vas dose collars?”’ 
‘“Two for a quarter.’’ 
‘*How much for vun?’’ 
‘*Fifteen cents.’’ 
**Giff me de odder vun.”’ The Sugar Press. 


Did the Devil Bid? 

‘* Yes,’ said the specialist at the Purchasing Agent’s 
bedside, ‘‘I can cure you.’’ 

‘*What will it cost?’ 

‘*Ninety-five dollars.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to shade your price a little,’’ replied 
the P. A. ‘‘IT have a better bid from the under- 
taker.”""-—The Sugar Press. 
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Cooperation Between Purchasing and 
Production Departments 






by Asa F. Newth 





N this article it is not the writer’s in- 
tention to lay down any rules or give 
any specific methods used to obtain 
co-operation between the purchasing 

and production departments, but to let readers 

draw, from a recitation of some actual experi- 
ences, their own conclusions as to the proper 
relationship between these two departments. 

Being directly responsible for the uniformity 
and quality of the products of a good sized 
plant, a superintendent or factory manager is 
naturally interested in the uniformity and 
quality of the raw materials purchased for 
those products. It is with reference to the up- 
setting of uniformity of manufactured prod- 
ucts, through a sudden change in the source of 
raw material supply without due notice being 
given the production department, that this arti- 
cle deals. 











The Facts in the Case 


The factory wherein this occurred specialized 
in marshmallow and gum work and an enviable 
reputation for certain penny pieces had been 
earned. It had been the custom to buy a cer- 
tain gelatin for their use and to make frequent 
tests, both for the usual strength tests and 
periodically for bacteria. 

The production department rarely if ever 
saw the original container in which this gelatin 
was shipped, as a central storeroom was main- 
tained and requisitions issued daily for the 
amount of one day’s run, a day’s run in this 
instance meaning some 2,000 pounds of finished 
goods. These were made at a certain weight 
per box of 120’s and were of uniform size. 

By this it is meant that the molds were filled 
on the supposition that each batch ran alike 
and not that each casting was tested as to 
weight and the depositor adjusted for individ- 
ual batches. The necessity in having raw ma- 
terials of uniform nature in goods made in this 
manner is obvious. 


A Different Gelatin—A Different Product 


For some reason a change was made in the 
gelatin purchased for this product and no men- 
tion was made of it to the production depart- 
ment. Everything went on as usual and a full 
day’s run on a certain penny article was made. 
No apparent difference was noted in the beat- 
ing up of the batch and as the gelatin was mixed 
with considerable water and used immediately 
nothing was noted along this line. The entire 
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day’s work was put in the graining room, as 
was usual with this piece of goods, and two days 
later was taken from starch, and it was then 
that the difference was manifested. 

The goods had sunken in some instances and 
had blown in others, causing little holes to 
show. On breaking open they showed a watery 
center when heretofore they had been soft but 
dry. In weight they varied from light to heavy 
and back again, with the consequence that 
the entire day’s production was practically 
scrapped. 

Now there are a good many ifs and buts and 
not a little passing of the buck in experiences 
of this kind, but this instance serves to show the 
value of close co-ordination between the pur- 
chasing and production departments. 


Beware of Too Much Red Tape 


In any well-organized department certain re- 
strictions are necessary and so long as these 
conform to good business policies they should 
be enforced. An instance is recalled, however, 
where too much red tape and too little common 
sense on the part of those whose duty it was to 
carry out the orders caused a delay of nearly 
an hour in the starting of a factory. 

There was used in this factory two grades of 
sugar, one coarse and the other fine. The 
former being somewhat harder to obtain, an 
order was issued restricting its use to one de- 
partment. 

Requisitions were made on the stockroom 
from these other departments for their usual 
kind of sugar. It so happened that this grade 
of sugar was not in stock and, although there 
was plenty of the coarse sugar, the storekeeper 
would not deliver it except upon the O. K. of 
the P. A., to whom he was responsible. 

The arrival of the P. A. caused the sugar to 
be delivered and also the retraction of the 
troublesome rule. 

That there have been businesses whose sue- 
cess was due to the personality and foreeful- 
ness of one man has been clearly demonstrated 
in one of the large eastern combines. 

The death of the man responsible for this 
combination seemed to cause the whole business 
structure to temporarily lose its stability and 
resulted in the failure of one of the companies: 
the others, being more firmly established, have, 
it is hoped, pulled through. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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I—Purchasing Properly Designed Boxes 


by H. V. Hodges 


National Association of Box Manufacturers 


The first of a series of articles on the general subject of 


Eliminating Damage from Shipping 


This is a subject which embraces not only the matter of containers and their rein- 
forcement, but also the method of packing, handling, storing and receiving. We 
will appreciate any information, suggestions and reports of experiences of manu- 
facturers in our industry which will contribute to the interest and practical value 


of this and other feature departments of 





HE shipping container question pre- 
sents a number of problems that it 
will do well for the manufacturer in 











the candy industry to consider. 








These problems, unlike the majority of impor- 
tant questions in industry generally, are com- 
paratively easy of solution. By following the 
leads given by scientific laboratory experiments 
and by the advice of shipping authorities on the 
various phases of shipping container use, the 
manufacturer may unerringly eliminate loss 
and waste occasioned by greatly inordinate 
damage claim items and by the losses and in- 
jury to good-will brought about by the receipt 
of damaged shipments on the part of his cus- 
tomers 

These shipping problems are divided gener- 
ally into two parts: First, the selection and 
purchasing of properly designed and con- 
structed shipping containers; second, the 
proper assembling and handling of these ship- 
ping containers within the manufacturer’s own 
establishment. In this particular article I shall 
take up the subject of purchasing properly de- 
signed boxes and will follow this up next month 
with definite information on the proper treat- 
ment of those boxes by the manufacturer’s 
shipping department. 

The Responsibility of the Shipping Container 

When a manufacturer packs his product for 
shipment he is virtually packing the entire 
worth and wealth of his business and is entrust- 
ing it to the shipping container. If the ship- 
ping container fails, his business is damaged to 


just that extent, and so it behooves every care- 


ful, considerate candy manufacturer to give 
ample protection to his product in order that 
the quality and salability that he has manufac- 
tured into it will be retained until the product 
is finally placed for sale to the consumer. 
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Estimated Losses Through Faulty Packing 

Last year the railroads of the country paid 
out in damage claims in excess of one hundred 
million dollars. The tremendous economic loss 
represented by that figure is small compared to 
the amount of damages that were sustained by 
products in shipment on which no damage 
claims were made. Damages are not always 
apparent until such a time that claim against 
the carrier cannot be made. Damages ocea- 
sioned in warehouses, in reshipment, in loading 
and unloading trucks, it is safe to say, would 
easily double the figure of the damages paid by 
the railroads. And in addition to this there is 
the loss of good-will and the loss of time that 
the receipt of damaged shipments occasions. 

It is a vital big problem to industry col- 
lectively and to every individual manufacturer. 

In order to do away with these unnecessary 
losses every manufacturer should bear two 
things in mind. 

In the first place, back of everything that he 
does in his business is the one big object: hold- 
ing the confidence and good-will of his trade 
and the consuming public. The increase of his 
good-will and of his business depends upon the 
attitude of the trade toward the service he 
renders. If the use of an improper shipping 
case and faulty shipping methods results in a 
loss of good-will, as well as actual money, is it 
not then poor judgment to risk these vital 
things in order to effect slight savings in the 
cost of packing? 

In the second place, by utilizing the latest in- 
formation that is available with regard to ship- 
ping container design, assembling and packing 
boxes, the manufacturer can be absolutely cer- 
tain that all unnecessary loss in this phase of 
his business is being eliminated. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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An informal, impromptu get-to-gether with the 











Buyers of Candy Factory Supplies 


Notice to subscribers: TheCandyManufaeturer jis not only edited FOR manufacturing 
confectioners, but it is and should be to a large extent edited BY manufacturers. 
The usefulness of this magazine to the practical men of our industry will be in 
direct proportion to the co-operation received, especially in form of participation in 
our Round Tables and open discussions on the various phases of candy factory 


management, 


This is our first 


‘Buyers’ Round Table’ 


and, considering the fact that this 


new round-up was called during the vacation season when many of our readers 
were off duty at some sylvan retreat where fishing was good, we have a very rep- 


resentative attendance. 


However, remember this department is always open and 


whenever there is a quorum of buyers (enough manuscript to fill a page or two) 


we will broadcast their talks through ‘*The Buyers’ Round Table’ 


’ of Tue Canpy 


Manvracturer. So write up your inspiration and send it in to be used in the next 


available issue. 


1—Receiving the supply salesman. 


Here are a few suggestive topics: 


2—C'o-ordinating the Sales, Production and Purchasing Departments. 


3—Receiving—Rules, Records and Experiences or ‘‘Saving Profits in 


the Receiving Department.’’ 


4—Some interesting experiences in Buying Raw Materials. 


\—Organizing and systemizing the Purchasing Department. 


6—A Comment on some of the technical articles or Round Table talks 


previously published. 


or select your own subject and make your article as long as you wish. Send it in by 
the 25th of the month preceding issue—KEnpiror. 


The doors being closed, the waiters requested to keep quiet, we will proceed with the round- 
table talks in the order in which our readers responded; we will hear first from Mr. Black of San- 


dusky on the fundamentals of good buying. 


The Science of Being Sold 


A Sequel to the Science of Salesmanship 


T has been truthfully said that merchandise well 

bought is half sold; likewise to the manufacturer 
suecessful purchasing of his material is a large factor 
in the game. 

Volumes have been written on salesmanship, man- 
ner of approach to buyer, how to hold the buyer's 
attention, how to close the deal, ete., ete., all to good 
purpose, but the buyer, too, must be trained to suc- 
cessfully handle the salesman. He must not be influ- 
enced by those things that are not material. He must 
be a student of human nature, quite as much so as the 
salesman, in order that he may cope with the presen- 
tations in a way calculated to serve best the interests 
of those for whom he is purchasing. 

Only a few general principles can be very briefly 
touched on at a buyer’s round table. The wise buyer 


The Candy Manufaeturer 


will always treat the seller or his representative with 
the same friendly courtesy that he would treat a pros- 
pective customer. Ordinarily a buyer should not be 
speculative or inclined to gamble with the markets. 
He should not buy simply because the offered item is 
cheap or below the market, but he should buy onl) 
according to his needs on the best market available. 

This does not mean that he should not watch the 
trend of the market, properly estimate his probable 
requirements for a reasonable period in advance and 
suitably supply these needs in proportion according 
as the market prospects may warrant. 

Every buyer should be carefully posted with sta- 
tistics indicating the country’s available supplies and 
the normal requirements of the trade, and when ocea- 
sion demands provide for a limited time in advance to 
avoid excessive costs. On the other hand, he should 
keep his stocks to the minimum where lower prices 
are likely to prevail. To do this close observation is 
necessary. 
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THE BUYERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


Co-operate with Sales Department 

The buyer must always be informed of the demands 
of his trade, the items that will sell with the least re- 
sistance and at the best margin of profit to his house, 
proportionate to investment and cost of distribution, 
and of the greatest satisfaction to his customers. He 
should not be influenced by any prices or terms 
offered by irresponsible parties. In the end it will 
invariably pay to deal only with those whose reputa- 
tion for high quality and honorable dealing is un- 
tarnished. 

Ile should carefully observe agreed upon terms, ful- 
fill his contracts to the letter, and thus maintain the 


confidence and respect from those from whom he is 
purchasing. It is not only business integrity, it is 
likewise policy. 

The purchasing department must ever be in close 
touch with the sales department. These necessarily 
require the closest aecord. Neither can successfully 
function without the co-operation of the other. 

The above are only a few of the fundamentals, but 
they are of vital importance to the success of any 
industry. 

L.. Black, President 


THe CarawBa Canny Company 


From Wm. Luden of Reading 


Our old subscribers will remember Mr. Reppert’s article on 
“Purchasing Department Records” in the first Purchasing 
Number (issue of September, 1921). Mr. Reppert is one of 
our “charter subscriber-editors” who can ways be de- 
pended on for a Round Table Editorial. 

HAT business has turned the corner is indicated 

by the stimulation of buying now current, and 
with each successive week come more optimistic re- 
ports of the gradual increase in the business activity 
of the country. 

Purchasing in the confectionery industry, no less 
than in any other industry, being one of the most im- 
portant factors in the suecess of any business institu- 
tion, places the purchasing agent in rather an un- 
enviable position ; he is closely scrutinized by the man 
at the top, heetored by the production department 
and damned by the treasury department, which makes 
his job no sineeure. And as if there were not troubles 
and worries enough, the Senate continues to haggle 
over the tariff, making us almost wish they, too, would 
instinctively follow the other ‘‘isms’’ and steal a Life 
Boat from the Old Ship of State, even if it is the last 
one, pull for the shore and leave us to our fate. 


The Purchasing Agent’s Enemy 


It seems we all have a companion we take around 
with us; he is our brother, proverbial or otherwise. 
He is really not a friend but an enemy. He is like the 
viper that was suecored and harbored in the bosom 
of one humanely inclined. Do you know what is one 
of the purchasing agent’s greatest enemies? It is 
fear. We do not always eall it by that name; in fact, 
it parades under many aliases. It is not usually the 


ing to develop some new method of buying: but are 
continually striving to create more sales, and vet more 
sales. This matter of selling is like our shadow in the 
noon-day sun, always with us; it is the first thing we 
see in our morning paper, on our ride or walk to the 
office, and all during the busy hours of the day its 
presence is felt. 

Recently L picked up a volume at a publie library 
entitled ‘‘The Mind of the Buyver’’ and it seemed as 
though one were reading a treatise or clinical lecture 
on a surgical operation; the fact is that the new school 
of sales has dissected the mind of the buyer, or his 
mental stream, as they call it, into six stages: Ist, 
Attention; 2nd, Interest; 3rd, Desire; 4th, Confi 
dence; 5th, Decision; 6th, Action—all of which is 
true. Pieture then the purchasing agent who per 
sists in doing business by the old rule-of-thumb meth- 
ods; he is bombarded on either side by the keen, in 
tellectual and trained mind of the scientific salesman, 
and becomes almost helpless in his grasp. 

[t is high time that the buyer be recognized as tlhe 
quarter master general in the army of business, and 
although he may find his duties up at the fighting 
front, it is his task and responsibility to keep open 
the line of communication with his base of supplies, 
and woe unto him if he allows the enemy of neglect io 
break through that line. 


Interviewing Salesman—The Buyer’s Asset 
The buyer who is really awake to his opportunities 


will insist on keeping in toueh with his stock, which 
can be done by simple methods, and then gives him 


“© with fear of today, but of tomorrow. We wake up with a | . 
a pros- fear that our storekeeper may give us incorrect re- time to study the markets, interview his men with 
not be ports of stock, our supplies will not reach, the coal is courtesy and intelligence. ae 
arkets. vetting low and none in sight ; if we buy certain sup- Another important factor Is that the buyer have 
item is plies today, tomorrow will see a lower price; in fact, moral courage to say “yes” or ‘no when necessary. 
vy only we fear everything that has happened or that may I vividly reeall my first job as a clerk in a country 
ae . happen. grocery store, where everything Was sold trom ia pin 
oa as to a plowshare, and how my employer, when he saw 
teh the Buying a Neglected Science a salesman come in the front door, tried, if at all pos 
robable , ; ; ; sible, to slide out the back door to avoid a meeting 
oor and It is not an entire picture of gloom, however, and It is now evident that he lacked the intelligence io 
‘cording the writer is convinced that many of the ills of the , aie 1 ROOD é 
<now that the salesman not only sold goods. Iyut 
purchasing department aces be remedied with proper knowledge of the markets as well, and that it was his 
ith sta- systems adapted for the particular needs. 


ies and 
n ocea- 
ance to 


One is more or less startled when faced with the 
fact of what little has been done or written on the art 
of buying as a contrast to that of selling. We are all 


opportunity and advantage to get this knowledee and 
at the same time to know his requirements 


Profits Forestalled at the Information Desk 


should aware that business today is exerting very much of 
prices its vitality and influence expending its millions to- Recently, while on a buying expedition, and calline 
ition is wards developing the science of selling. I take it that on a strange house, my eard was handed to the lord 


few managing directors are lving awake at night trv- 


of the reception room, with a request to see the sales 
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THE BUYERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


manager. Without recognizing request or title shown 
on the card, I was quickly told that they purchased 
none of our products and therefore useless to see the 
sales manager ; upon which I explained my knowledge 
of this fact, and again requested an interview. After 
a little more thought I was again told, rather 
brusquely, that my visit was fruitless. Of course by 
this time the barometer was registering a coming gale, 
and the mereury shooting skyward. A few crashes 
of thunder and lightning flashes saw me safely ush- 
ered into the inner sanctorium where I was received 
with great courtesy and evident pleasure. No men- 
tion was made of my experience until I was informed 
that one of their own salesmen would eall on me 
within a short time, when an interview would be ap- 
preciated. 

This experience, I am told, is not unusual, and it is 
evident that too much care cannot be given to the 
selection of the person who is to man the information 
desk to greet the visitor with courtesy and dispatch. 


Our Measure of Efficiency and Compensation 


It might be well to add that it is not to be expected] 
that one can go through a lifetime of purchasing with- 
out making a mistake; it is fair of course to expect J 
that we shall profit by our mistakes, but that the same 
mistake should not be made twice. It cannot be ex-3 
pected that every purchase be made to the advantage} 
of the company ; the best market reports available are} 
all compiled by human minds, which are not infallible.) 
However, we can, by close study and observation, use} 
the information available in making a reasonably ac-7 
curate application to our own respective manufactur- 7 
ing problems. Then if we have due regard for the} 
ethies of good buying and let nothing cloud our vision | 
of greater accomplishments we will realize our full 
measure of both pleasure and profit from our profes- 
sion of purchasing. 

(Signed) N. S. Reppert, 
Purehasing Agent, Wm. Luden. 


Mutual Confidence the Basis for Profitable Purchasing 


Mr. Johnson touches on one of the most vitally important phases of profitable purchasing 
the ethics of buying, the good will existing between buyer and seller. 


W* are more than willing to contribute to the 

‘*Buyers’ Roundtable,’ but doubt our abil- 
ity to contribute ‘‘a plan for operating a buying de- 
partment,’’ or outline ‘‘a system’’ that would have 
the consideration of the manager of a department who 
is inclined towards elaborate ‘‘card systems,’’ the col- 
lection of various kinds of trade data, and for his vital 
information would depend largely upon a ‘‘statis- 
tical’’ department. 

There are probably as many ‘‘eard systems’’ and 
methods of collecting and segregating data as there 
are buyers While it is generally admitted that some 
sort of a ‘‘card system,’’ more or less elaborate, is 
desirable, if not necessary, it is also generally con- 
ceded that ‘‘confidence’’ is the foundation of every 
successtul and enduring business relation. 

In our opinion a quotation should not mean as 
much to the average buyer as should the reputation 
of the seller for his judgment of the grade and quality 
of the merchandise he offers, and for the fairness of 
his business methods. 

There are reasons why an established concern of 
good repute, or a concern with a reputation for han- 
dling good merchandise at fair prices, has a selling 
advantage over younger or smaller or larger concerns 
that may have similar merchandise at the same or 


lower prices, but have not established their reputa- 7 
tion (confidence) among the buyers whom they would 9 
serve. 

In the absence of a large and expensive ‘‘system’’ 
or ‘‘scientific purchasing policy’’ and fairly complete > 
buying data, and a statistical department to which 4 
the buyer could refer for general information that 
might be relied upon, it is our judgment that the¥ 
prospective buyer can more safely and more profit-J 
ably make his purchases of the houses known and 4% 
honored for judgment and commercial integrity than q 
from houses or from sources not as favorably known | 
to him. } 

There is probably not one among the subseribers of 7 
this magazine who has not at some time or other re- J 
gretted that he did not place certain orders with con- | 
cerns he knew, and had previously relied upon their | 
good judgment and fairness, instead of concerns he 
did not know, but hoped the merchandise would be as 
satisfactory in quality as it seemed attractive in price. 7 

**Safety First’’ is a slogan aeceptable to all. Why 9 
should not the slogan, ‘‘Quality before price,’’ be as J 
universally reeognized and followed? 

Yours very truly, 


THe Wo. C. JoHNSoN Canby Co., 
Wm. C. Johnson. 


On Purchasing Department Records 


K have tried several methods of keeping track of 

purchase orders, stock, ete., and have finally, by 
experience, developed a system that gives us accurate 
records for ready reference with a minimum amount 
of work. 

Three copies are made of all purchase orders. The 
second and third copies are made of a little stiffer 
paper stock, resembling a thin ecard, and the bottom 
two-thirds is ruled in columns to show goods received 
as well as issued from the stockroom to the factory. 
The top third of the second and third copies is left 
blank, and in the lower right-hand corner all copies 


carry our purchase order number. All copies are 5 
inches wide by 8 inches long. 

The order contains the name of the seller as well as 
the order itself, and, where known, the price appears, 
of course, on all three copies. 

The original goes to the seller, the second copy re- 
mains in the purchase department file and the third 
copy goes to the stockroom. 

When the shipment is received the stockroom imme- 
diately sends a receiving slip, with full deseription of 
the shipment, to the purchasing department. Usually 
the invoice has already arrived, and the receiving slip, 


(Continued on page 43) 
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C10 O WORLD'S LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GELATINE FACTORY 


UNITED U., S Gelatine is pro- 


*duced in the 


STA TE S World’s Largest Gelatine 


Factory, which means 
GELATINE Uniformity, Purity, 
Strength at the Right 
CO Price. Stock used in the 
ment th manufacture assures a 
bright, clean, odorless 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Gelatine. 
































oOo gd LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES AND QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS []j [] [J 
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. GREER SHAKING TABLE 


Will assist in raising to the center of the bar the almonds or nuts which have been placed in the mould previous to 


the chocolate deposit. 


Shakes air bubbles out and gives a level uniform bar. 
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THE GREER CHOCOLATE BAR AND TEN-POUND CAKE MACHINE 


Guaranteed to produce from six to eight tons per day. 


We have built over this machine a Bunker Room 
which is scientifically insulated. It is piped for either 
brine or ammonia refrigeration as specified at time of 
ordering. To operate this machine up to maximum 
capacity a five-ton refrigeration machine is required for 
its cooling. The coils and a specially designed blower 
for air circulation are supplied and so placed that a 
uniform temperature may be maintained throughout the 
machine, which insures the proper setting of chocolate 


bar work quickly. 


119-137 Windsor Street 


The bars cool and in cooling contract from the metal 
moulds, freeing themselves, thereby eliminating any 
damage to moulds by hammering or unnecessary break- 
ing of chocolate. The machine can be equipped with a 
conveyor passing through a warm tunnel, returning the 
empty moulds from the delivery end back to the De- 
positor for refilling. In 25 ft. by 51% ft. you get a 
travel of 110 ft., and 360 square ft. of cooling space. 
Built either with or without Bunker Room. 


Manufacturers of confec 
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THE OPEN GREER AT 


Speed up your production by utilizing a Greer. 


It places before your packers 200 plaques of per- 
fectly dry goods each hour—a steady stream of finished 
goods direct from your enrobers, and it sends all the 
empty plaques back there. 


It gives a perfect gloss to your enrober goods—brings 
them at last right up to hand-dipped, treating each indi- 
vidual piece identically as it handles all the others. The 
uniformity of your goods is absolute. 


You catch the eye of the public with goods of the 
Greer. 


It cuts your production costs, and will take charge of 
any goods your enrober can produce, and saves 99 per 
cent of waste. 


try that pays dividends 
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WORK ON CHOCOLATES 


The setting of the goods is insured by the regulated 
speed of the conveyor. There can be no discoloring. 
You can pack direct into boxes. A shelf under the con- 
veyor takes charge of your wax paper, cardboard, boxes, 
etc., and the filled boxes can be discharged by the upper 
conveyor where you want them. 


Equally good for candy, biscuits or cakes. 


In 16 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. you get a travel of 85 ft. 
and 252 sq. ft. of cooling space—the 60-tray size. It is 
made in any size, the 53-tray giving |76 plaques per 
hour, and the 46-tray size 153 per hour. 


All sizes mentioned take about '/, H. P. to drive and 
weigh around 2,600 lbs. 


Cambridge 39, Boston, Mass. 


Os Ee 


ee ee 








- MAKE SOMEBODY HAPPY 


CANDY DAY 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 14TH 











Tell the World Through Your Dealer’s Windows 


That “The Sweetest Day in the Year” is Saturday, October 14th. 
Supply your dealers with this set of Window Strips. 


How To Do It 
With window post- 


ers, window displays, 
window signs, interior 
signs, streamers, banners, 
signs and banners on 
jobbers’ and retailers’ 
wagons and trucks, and 
in countless other ways. 


The three strips with the 
date should be put up 
the week beginning Oc- 
tober 8th. The other 
two “teaser” strips should 
be displayed the week 
of October Ist. 


Satur RDAY ‘Ocronrr {4m | | 





PRICE 15c PER SET YOUR jobbers and 


OF FIVE WINDOW STRIPS d | t b 
As reproduced on this page, with gummed strips for fasten- . ealers are no uy- 
ing to window, complete in strong envelope with directions ing perhaps because they 


on Reenee. are waiting for something 


Candy Day is the one universal joy day—everybody’s day to start them off—Candy 
of rejoicing and happiness. Make it an annual national Day will do it. 


feature of the Industry. 
The Candy Day Cam- 


paign supplies the argu- 
ments that your sales- 


IESWEETESTCIRL 9 ites 
TeSweerest Day + iBSeemer 


ped with the Candy di 


rectly to your customers. 

















Three strips size 9x18 inches 























Write or Wire Order to Publicity Department 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, 208 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BUYERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


(Continued from page 38) 


invoice and second copy of the order are matched up 
by the purchasing department and quantity, prices, 
etc., checked. If no price has been placed on the 
original order, then the price is transferred from the 
invoice to the purchase department’s copy and it is 
taken from its original unshipped file and placed in 
the reeeived file. The quantity received is inserted in 
the received column and as requisitions come through 
from the storeroom showing disbursements the deduc- 
tions are made, so that in the office there is always a 
stock record. When the supply on this order is ex- 
hausted it is then transferred to the dead file. 

This same procedure takes place in the stockroom. 
The head stock man, upon receipt of the shipment, not 
only makes out the receiving slip, which is sent to the 
purchase department, but also enters the amount re- 
ceived on the card, and this ecard is always kept with 
the shipment until exhausted. As requisitions are 
sent from the factory and are filled deductions are 
made on this card, so that at any time we have a stock- 
room record of the amount on hand of any particular 
shipment. If two shipments are made of the same 
commodity which take a different order, then each 
ecard remains with the shipment until it is exhausted. 
When the shipment is exhausted, then of course the 
eard is removed and properly filed. 


From A. B. Mewhinney 


E wish that it were possible for us to give you 

and your readers an article that would be in- 
teresting and valuable in connection with the pur- 
chasing of materials and supplies for the candy manu- 
facturing business. 

The writer has given this matter considerable study 
during the many years that he has been engaged in 
the manufacturing and selling of candies and the sys- 
tem that we have adopted in purchasing can be ap- 
plied to almost any kind of business. 

One of the most essential things in connection with 
the purchasing department of any factory is for ihe 
buyer to know the stock on hand of the commodity in 
question and the quantity required over a definite 
period under normal consumption of that commodity. 
In order to accomplish this we have found it neces- 
sary to have a perpetual inventory of a number of 
our items. 

A weekly inventory of warehouse stock and raw ma- 
terials taken in the form of a perpetual inventory in- 
dieates the amount of consumption each week of each 
item, from which the buyer ean ealeulate the amount 
of stock required to carry over until a fresh supply 
may be received. 

Individual items of inventory can be checked up 
against orders on hand and in ease of an unusual 
demand for any particular item the stock for this 
item is inereased. 

In keeping a record of purchases each order is made 
out in duplicate, the carbon copy being on a record 
eard and these cards are filed alphabetically with re- 
gard to the name of the item. We find that in this 
way it is easier to check back against the purchase of 
materials over a considerable period when we find it 
necessary to refer to names of firms, dates of pur- 
chase, price, terms, ete., all of this information being 
on the carbon copy record ecards. 

One of the principal things necessary toward the 
suceessful purchasing of materials is that the buyer 
should know something of the markets and this in- 
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When the stockroom fills a requisition the order 
number of the lot from which it is filled is put on the 
requisition, which, when filled, is sent to the purchase 
department. As the purchase department copy of the 
order earries the purchase price, itis then very easy 
to refer to the order number and price the requisitions 
at the exact purchase price, which we believe should 
be done. 

Minimum quantities of the different stock are set 
from time to time, according to business conditions 
and when any commodity reaches this minimum, 
which the stockkeeper can always see from his quan- 
tity on hand, he immediately sends a purchase requi- 
sition through for a re-order. The season of the year 
and general business conditions then govern the pur- 
chase department as to the quantity of re-order. 

While in reading over the above system it may ap 
pear on the first reading to be rather complicated, still 
as a matter of fact it is very simple and requires no 
extra help to keep it up, and it provides accessible, 
accurate information at all times. 


Yours very truly, 
GEIGER CANDY COMPANY, 


(Signed) R. C. Palmer, Vice-President. 


Co., of Terra Haute 


formation is available through the correspondence of 
important brokers of raw material in the principal 
importing and distributing centers. 

General business conditions enter most largely into 
this feature and unless the purchasing agent gives 
particular attention to world markets through Bab- 
son’s or Forbe’s reports or similar mediums, it will be 
difficult indeed for him to follow the markets as ap- 
plying to the basic raw materials. 

The writer considers that the purchasing depart- 
ment in any manufacturing concern is one of the 
most, if not the most, important feature of the busi- 
ness, and when it co-operates with the manufacturing 
organization the purchasing department can be and 
is the axis about which the business revolves. 

The writer is very much interested in your journal 
and finds it one of the most valuable confectionery 
journals that is available today to the manufacturer. 
Information that is being distributed through you 
journal is of a character that the manufacturer will 
not take the time nor has the resources from which to 
gather. I, personally, am very much interested in 
the success of your journal and have subseribed for 
our superintendent as well as for our office. 

Yours very truly, 
A. B. Mewursney Co., INc., 
Omar. C. Mewhinney, President 


Quality Pays! 
E believe that the most important factor in mak- 
ing quality candy is to start right by using 
quality materials. 

A buyer ean lose a lot of money for his house by 
trying to save through bargain purchasing. Bargain 
materials usually mean poor quality and costly han- 
dling in the factory. It is worth more to be sure of 
vour quality. 

Curtiss CANDy CoMPANY, 
E. V. Zeddies, Buyer. 
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Purchasing— Business Profits 
HE purchasing agent is to a business as the heart 
is to life. If the heart does not function prop- 
erly, life is miserable and short; and a poor purchas- 
ing agent makes business a burden, non-profitable and 
unsuccessful. 

To make a suecess of purchasing a buyer of factory 
supplies, in our opinion, should possess the following 
information : 

I. Know his own plant and requirements 
(a) its methods; 
(b) the use of articles purchased ; 
(ec) people using these articles. 


II. Know the ealling salesmen 

(a) their methods; 

(b) their dependability ; 

(ec) their articles; 

(d) how to make them useful. 
Ill. Study of markets 

local, distriet, national, world. 
IV. Know his organization 


(a) office system ; 
(b) his executives. 

A successful buyer, before purchasing, should never 
forget the purchaser’s motto, ‘‘Terms, Quality, Serv- 
ice and Price.”’ 

P., Ine., New York. 


D. A. 


From One 


Originate New Pieces With Slow Moving 
Raw Material 


T is a source of much satisfaction to the average 

buyer to feel that the days of guessing are over to 
a large extent and that he can now figure out to a 
certain degree how much to buy and when to buy to 
the best advantage. At the same time this is no time 
for anyone to speculate. The firms that ean pull 
through this fall are in a fair way to stay in the game. 

The buyer should have a stock list and have the 
stock checked at least two or three times each week, 
showing how fast each item is being used, and to order 
in quantities large enough and to so regulate his ship- 
ments so that the factory will not run short of sup 
plies and handieap the outpet. 

Another advantage of this list will be to check up 
on any materials that are not being used and to call 
attention of the superintendent to make up some 
items that will move this surplus stock. 

I have in times past got out pieces, just to move a 
surplus of raw material, that proved to be good sell- 
ers for a time. and it also wakes up evervone around 


the factory to have to use their head and test their 
originality instead of imitating others. 
Business with us for “August has started with a 


rush and we are looking forward to a verv e@ood fall 
season, ; 
L. G. Burns, President. 
surns Candy a. Seattle. 


of the Pioneer Institutions of Our Industry, The Startup Candy Co., 


of Provo, Utah—the Candy City of the Golden West 


HE ‘‘goods-rightly-bought-are-already-half-sold”’ 
doctrine does not justify sharp practices in buy- 

playing with prices, revealing confidential in- 
formation. juggling with qualities, ete. The ‘‘sharp”’ 
buyer will eventually meet his defeat by the 
‘‘sharper’’ salesman. and while he may not know it, 
will pay many times for his trickiness. 

On the other hand, stupid buying, with insufficient 
regard for the reliability of the souree from which a 
commodity is to come, will spell ruin to any business 
if continued long enough. In this age of bluff, camou 
flage and trade-names for ordinary commodities, the 
careless and easygoing buyer can readily pay hand 
some prices for colored and slightly flavored corn 
syrup, thinking to get some wonderful product of an 
expert chemist; or maybe he will get corn starch un- 
der a faney name for gum work or ice cream; or 
melted sugar in milky form with great claims for it: 
chemical virtues, ete., ete. It is well to be progressive 
and willing to ‘‘try anything onee,’’ but it is as well 
to be ‘‘from Missouri’’ and demand full information 
and references. 


“o 
ing: 


A Plan for Reccrding Quotations 


A handy scheme for keeping track of sources of 
supply is to make up an alphabetical loose-leaf book, 
arranging the names of commodities in groups, such 
as all chocolate. cocoa and cocoa butter together, and 
then opposite the general name of the eommodity 
have a number of square spaces in the upper left- 
hand corner in which you put in red ink the index 
number of the firms supplying the commodity, fol- 
lowed by the quotations in chronological order. For 
example: 
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Quotation Record 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOAS: 17 -32—31—30 1 1—31—30—32 20—30- 29—26 
Liquors: Crescent, Climax 29 -26-25—26 27 -28—26—29 27 28—30—29 
No.1 Liquor, Superfine 25 22 Etc 28—25 Etc 26—24 Etc 


In this plan all firms from whom you buy are en 
tered alphabetically in an index, each line of which 
index is numbered. Flexibility is obtained by leav- 
ing some blank numbered lines under each letter to 
accommodate new entries. You will soon learn the 
numbers of the various houses supplying the same 
commodity, and a glance at the page will show you 
the relationship between houses, because the red num- 
bers (set in bold face type in chart above) help vou 
to a quick comparison of present quotations, and the 
history of the variations. 

By using soft lead pencil to enter all prices when 
the block is full you ean rub out all but the last quo- 
tation and begin over near the red number. As many 
as 20 entries can be made in a block. The number o 
blocks opposite a group of trade names of a com- 
modity is determined by the number of leading houses 
you want to keep track of. 

An advantage of this list is that vou can consult it 
at any time without revealing source of information, 
even if others see the page, for they would not know 
your plan nor the numbers applying to a given con- 
cern. 

All quotation sheets can be numbered and filed in 
a numerical file. using the same numbers as the in- 
dex, thus making ready reference easy. for you soon 
learn the numbers of all houses you are interested in, 
and the filing and recording of data is entirely flexi- 
ble and ean be kept up by any intelligent girl if the 
original book is prepared carefully to indieate just 
what items you want kept up. 

Startup Canpy Co., 
Geo. A. Startup, Manager. 
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THE BUYERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 


Procrastination—the Thief of Fall Orders 


ANY fail to accomplish what they set out to do 

because of procrastination and many produce 
much less than they might for the same reason. If we 
will do, at the time, the things which are first and do 
them without letting up, we shall increase our ¢a- 
pacity immensely. 

This is particularly true when one is preparing io 
place orders for fall merchandise. If the candy job- 
bers would anticipate to the extent of ordering from 
the manufacturer those staple candies which always 
sell in the fall and winter months, it would work to 
the advantage of the jobber, for then the manufac- 
turer could place his order for material at the lowest 
price and keep his production facilities in operation, 
and pass along to the jobber what may have been 
saved by his foresight. 

Now is the time we should be working to capacity 
on jobbers’ orders placed last month. ‘‘Do it now’’ 
should be the theme of a campaign to the jobbing 
trade during the summer months. This would be a 
boon to the purchasing departments of our factories 
and, needless to say, would be appreciated by the sup- 
ply field. 

We must impress the jobbing trade with the fact 
that the summer or very early fall is the time to do 
this important ordering—and not to procrastinate, for 
we are in line for the greatest fall business since 1917 
and delays in this respect are always dangerous. 


“Hard Work” the 


HEKE is nothing wonderful about a good buyer. 

Any human being with the average amount of 
gray matter who possesses a knowledge of how to use 
it can be a good buyer, providing he is active and 
wants to work. 

The trouble with some buyers—and this is true of 
heads of departments more or less—is that they are 
too self-conscious of their position and responsibility 
to get into the hard work necessary for the success of 
the department and consequently fall into a rut. 
Someone has said that the only difference between a 
rut and a grave is its depth. Many of them read 
efficiency books and believe that after reading them 
that they are finished magnates of industry. All they 
have to do is to get a few untrained, ten-dollar-a-week 
girls or boys to keep their records and do their work 
and they ean then sit back in their revolving chairs, 
read the newspapers, smoke some good cigars and be- 
lieve themselves great efficiency experts. They do 
not know that while they are doing these very things 
they are forgetting the few things they once knew and 
are breaking the first rules of efficiency. 

We all owe much of our development to good books 
and the educational literature in magazines, ete., but 
we know, too, that it means hard work to make a prac- 
tical application of such information to our own 
everyday problems. 

I am not a rule-of-thumb man; I believe in good 
books; I believe in anything that will teach me more; 
but I do not read a book, fall back into a chair and 
ery: ‘‘Attention, everybody, I have read a book; I 
am a finished expert; turn off the switch and let all 
the machinery stop, both physical and mental!’’ I 
might just as well read a book, take a dose of poison 
and die on the spot. 
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A man of character grows when in a responsible 
position; a man who has no character simply swells 
up. To be confident of one’s ability is fine, but to 
swell up over a small success is evidence of lack of 
character. 

* * ¥ 

Let’s ‘‘ean’’ the talk of what we can do, and do it; 
then we will be so noticeable that we won't need to 
tell of our accomplishments. 

Tomorrow is loaned us that we may excel in the 
things which we accomplished today. If used with 
care and caution it is the road to suecess. But no 
success may be secured without careful thought and 
much consideration of how to act when tomorrow 
comes. 

If we can take those troublesome things which come 
to us with dignity and without despair, looking over 
the mountain of trouble into the valley of prosperity : 
if we do not permit despondency and disappointment 
to disconcert us, then we shall have succeeded. 

The tomorrows are full of opportunity and_ busi- 
ness for us. No brighter outlook has ever been ours 
for both manufacturer and jobber of confectionery. 
If we will but look ahead, plan our sales efforts and 
**stick to our knitting’’ this coming fall and winter, 
trade will more than meet our expectations. 

RocHesTeR MARSHMALLOW Co.. 
Edwin R. Marsh. 


Buyer’s Middle Name 


No, friends, to be a good buyer, use your noodle 
and work—work—work. Associate yourself closely 
with the heads of each department and learn how 
each is operated, determine what goods each depart- 
ment needs, how much in stock, how long it will last, 
what quality it must be, where to get it from, who 
can give it to you at the best price, and, last but not 
least, the reliability of the supply manufacturer and 
assurance of satisfactory service. 

Keep a complete stock of everything needed by the 
production department, but keep it at a minimum. 
Replenish it so that you won’t run out, but don’t 
overbuy. 


Don’t speculate. If vou want to speculate, go in 
that line of business. Don’t buy $500,000 worth of 
goods if your firm has a bad month and only collects 
$200,000 and have the president running to the bank 
to beg. 


On the other hand, if you are nearing your busy 
season, have your firm make provision to pay for the 
goods they are going to need. Arrange your buying 
so that your house can take care of the orders when 
they come. Remember, it’s the profits on the orders 
they fill that pays the salaries. 

I couid say a lot more; I could name you tables, 
plans and schedules; but what’s the use? If you're 
a good buyer, you know these things now and prob- 
ably more. If not, you will enjoy working out the 
details of the organization of your purchasing depart- 
ment yourself if you have the will and the proper ap- 
preciation of buying as a profession. 


Walter Poynot, Buyer, 


Pau. Freunp, Inc. 








THE BUYERS’ ROUND TABLE—Continued 
“Goods Well Bought Are Half Sold”—How It Works Out 


ORE depends on the purchasing department in 
any business than any other department. The 
old saying is, ‘‘Goods well bought are half sold.’’ 
This is very true. The matter of selecting and pur- 
chasing materials for the manufacture of foods must 
be handled very carefully. The head of the purchas- 
ing department needs to be well posted. In order to 
keep posted up to the minute, it is necessary to read 
a great deal, getting the crop reports, the market con- 
ditions on everything and statistics must be studied 
carefully. The head of every purchasing department 
must be able to answer anyone who comes in to see 
him wanting to sell materials, and give an intelligent 
answer quickly without referring to anything. 
The materials used in the manufacture of foods, 
especially biscuits, crackers and cakes, as well as con- 


fectionery, are produced in nearly all parts of the 
world, especially in the tropical zones. When great 
care is taken in the selection of various materials used, 
a medium stock of them kept on hand, enough for 
present wants, the people in the factories are better 
able to produce a first-class line of goods. The selling 
force need have no fears about the goods giving satis- 
faction to the trade. 

Our experience is that good materials, well bought 
at the proper time and kept on hand in sufficient 
quantities, enables our company to serve the trade 
satisfactorily and build up a better business. 

Yours truly, 
PEERLESS Biscurr COMPANY, 
srenneman, Treasurer. 


(Signed) Clarence 


Wanted—Good Old-Fashioned Honesty 


ER your request I am giving you a few lines on 
the situation as I see it today in the candy 
business. 

The success or failure of the average candy manu- 
facturer or jobber depends very largely upon the 
methods adopted. First, I believe that the average 
intelligent man who is striving to get some place 
wants the rugged truth in simple language, and I will 
try to give it without a lot of impractical and ideal- 
istie chatter. I may not be able to tell you anything 
new, but rather to help you see some of the old truths 
in such a new light that vou will benefit much by 
thinking them over. 

Men who have brains enough to do some clear 
thinking for themselves are in great demand today 
the world over. The burning questions are: ‘‘How 
can I make good?’’ ‘‘Is there a way that I can sue- 
ceed and create a financial condition during mv best 
earning years to protect myself and my loved ones in 
later years?’’ These are the questions that are 
burned into the hearts of men today. What is the 
answer? Decidedly, yes. But how? is asked. 

There are just two ways—honesty in your dealings 
and hard work. The one great thing we need today in 
American business life is good, old-fashioned honesty. 
If more of the Golden Rule was injected into our 
business system we would all be better off as individ- 
uals, as a nation. 

Now, as confectioners, the manufacturer must make 
good, pure candy, must know his costs, add a reason- 


able profit, sell his products to legitimate distributors, 
and success is his. The jobber must follow the same 
rule as to his costs of operating, always remembering 
that, to a great extent, the retailer is depending upon 
him to select such merchandise as will suit the eon- 
sumer to whom he eaters. Also he must watch over 
and help the retailer properly display his candy, sug- 
gesting such methods from time to time that will 
make his displays more tempting to the publie. Fer 
we must never forget that the consumer has the last 
word; that until the candy is passed to the consumer 
the transaction is not completed. Never sell goods on 
price. Quality is the first and largest consideration, 
and to build a business through which you may realize 
your ideals, it must be on quality, service and profit. 
For without profit failure is sure, but to create profit 
it must be built on quality and service. 

No single individual can get very far toward creat- 
ing the ideal condition, but by co-operating and work- 
ing together in groups, such as our different associa- 
tions and clubs afford, we can go a long way toward 
creating a better competitive condition, better profits 
and placing the industry on the high plane to which 
it is entitled, at the same time creating for ourselves 
the financial condition which is the aim of every one 
of us. 

Think it over. 

Yours very truly, 
Bit. Diven. 
(Field Secretary The Central Club) 


Wanted—A Trade School for Candy Superintendents 


HE eandy industry has had a notable increase in 

the last few years, dating back to the year 1916-17 
up to the present time. The present outlook, despite 
the fact that our railroads and mines are in a chaotic 
condition, is very good. Almost every candy manu- 
facturer has reported a good business this summer 
with plenty of future orders for fall and Christmas 
trade. 

One of the most important needs from a factory 
and manufacturing standpoint would be the founding 
of a trade school, not for the education of candy 
makers, but for the education of factory superintend- 
ents. This would include all the various branches of 
knowledge which the present-day factory manager 
should have at his finger tips to be able to cope with 
the present-day methods of candy manufacturing. 
The following are a few of the many branches taught 
by the universities, if combined in one course would 
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furnish a man with the correct knowledge to qualify 
as a factory superintendent in this day when maxi- 
mum output at minimum cost with the combined fac- 
tor of quality are essential to success: (1) Chemistry, 
(2) Cost Accounting, (3) Engineering, (4) Me- 
chanies. 

It would not be practical to teach every candy 
maker the above mentioned branches of learning, as 
their former education would not allow them to grasp 
these studies. However, if every factory manager and 
superintendent had a good knowledge of the above- 
mentioned he would be a bigger asset to the candy 
industry than the general run of superintendents and 
help lift the industry to a higher plane and keep in 
step with the advancing progress which the eandy 
business is making today. 

Paut F. Beicu Company, 
Albert C. Beich, Factory Manager. 
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Are Your Retailers Ready for Candy Day— 
Saturday, October 14th? 


(Continued from page 21) 


planned. All the newspapers in the United 
States have been written to about advertising 
matter and advertising on Candy Day. Gen- 
eral newspaper publicity will do more than any- 
thing else to establish Candy Day as a regular 
annual candy-buying period. 

Many reports from retailers last year showed 
their business increased from 200 to 400 per 
cent on Candy Day. Many of them were sold 
out in the afternoon. These retailers obtained 
such successful results by utilizing the atten- 
tion-getting window trims furnished by manu- 
facturers which carried a strong suggestion for 
candy purchases. Every retailer can accom- 
plish the same results if they use the right 
methods, and it is to help them get such an in- 
crease that the elaborate Candy Day plans now 
under way have been made. 


The New Slogan for 1922 Candy Day 


A new slogan has been chosen for the 1922 
Candy Day. It is—*Make Somebody Happy 
on Candy Day.’’ As you will see, this slogan 
is suggestive. It gives a reason why candy 
should be bought on Candy Day and the window 
trims suggest the people to make happy by 
candy purchases. 

In the merchandising of candy this element 
of suggestion is, as you know, most important; 
therefore a candy purchase on Candy Day be- 
comes a most important and significant pur- 
chase, as there is a real reason behind it and a 
human interest appeal in that there is a sug- 
gestion to make others happy. 

The Publicity Department of the National 
Confectioners’ Association is trying to increase 
the days when there is an unusual reason or 
suggestion for buying candy; in other words, 
increasing the days or occasions on which candy 
will assume unusual significance in the public 
mind as an occasion of purchase for remem- 
brance of others. Candy Day with the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the retail candy stores 
in putting it over can be made as important as 
Easter Day and on Candy Day you ean sell any 
kind of candy. We must impress the dealers 
with the fact that they will benefit in propor- 
tion to the efforts they put forth in going after 
the business obtainable through the Candy Day 
idea. 

But in working for Candy Day, don’t over- 
look the fact that the new Candy Slogan, ‘‘ Re- 
member—Everybody Likes Candy,’’ is going to 
be introduced nationally to the people of this 
country for the first time. It is going to get its 
first send-off, so therefore they, should be plen- 
tifully supplied with the new and attractive 
metal counter signs containing the slogan. This 
sign placed in the store at strategic points 
placed in the line of vision should arouse cus- 
tomers to impulse purchases of candy. This 
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sign is most attractive in appearance and would 
be a decoration in the highest type candy store. 

A retailer, to be ready for Candy Day, will 
have on hand a metal slogan counter sign and a 
Candy Day window set. Don’t wait for your 
retailers to have to ask for these campaign 
dealer helps. With the window strips and 
counter sign as a nucleus the live dealers will 
work out many other forms of advertising, but 
the main thing is to get the retailers interested 
and make them realize that the whole Candy 
Day campaign must radiate from the retail 
store. We must see that every retailer gets a 
vision of the national movement and senses his 
individual responsibility in the success of 
Candy Day. 

Be sure your trade is amply supplied with 
trims, electrotypes of slogan and counter signs. 
The window trims come im sets as illustrated 
on page 42 of this issue at fifteen cents per set, 
complete with gummed stickers and directions 
for the retailer. 

The metal counter slogan sign (as illustrated 
at top of this article) may be had at twenty 
cents each. 

Send orders to the Publicity Department, 
National Confectioners’ Association, 208 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Here’s hoping you have a big business and 
that your candies make a lot of people happy on 
October 14th. 





What’s New 
W. H. Weatherly & Company, Norfolk, Va., have 
moved into their new home on Water Street. 


George McLeman, who formerly represented Lotus 
Candy Company, is now with the St. Lawrence 
Wholesale Grocery Company. 

Thomas J. Keane, of Oil City, Penn., has purchased 
the business of the Moland Brothers Wholesale Con- 
feetionery Company of that city. 

The Clint Lewis Candy Company has completed the 
work of removal of its machinery and material from 
Union City, Ind., to Fairmount, Ind. 





New Candy Pail Concern 
On January 1, 1922, the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., took over the plant of the 
Wisconsin Woodworking Co. at Two Rivers, Wis., 
and since that time has been actively engaged in the 
manufacture of Ice Cream Tubs, Candy Pails, Butter 
Tubs, Pickle Kits, and other woodenware products. 








Right Kind of Girl 

The Scot telegraphed his marriage proposal. After 
waiting all day at the telegraph office for a reply, he 
received the affirmative answer late at night. 

‘*Well, if I were you,’’ said the operator, ‘‘I’d 
think twice before I married a girl who kept me 
waiting so long for an answer.”’ 

‘*Na, na,’ said the Seot, ‘‘the girl for me is the 
girl who waits for the night rates.’’—The Sugar Press. 
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**That man is most original who is able to adapt from the greatest number of sources’’—Carly/e 


This department will always be open for contributions along the following lines: 


Zz. 
our industry. 


Individual opinions and viewpoints on the business outlook in 


2. A sales policy or merchandising plan which has proven suc- 


cessful in your experience. 


3. A short article on some phase of sales management which has 
a bearing on the watchwords of our industry this year: 


Competition at a Profit 


The Candy Manufacturer represents practically a “‘closed session’’ of manufacturing 
confectioners; therefore.advantage may be taken of this contact with executives and depart- 
ment heads of the candy factories of this country to get together each month for a free and 
frank discussion of the vital interests and everyday problems which are closest to the manu- 


facturing fraternity of the confectionery industry. 


Send in your letter or manuscript for 


this department by 25th of month preceding issue. 


An Automobile Race Sales Contest 


Which cleaned out a number of slow-selling items and raised the sales totals 
of every salesman on the force, while the thermometer registered 

Such is the achievement of 

The Odelsa Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City 


104° and 105° 


in the shade. 


by C. M. Reed, Sales Manager 


URING the months when the ther- 

mometer hangs around 104 and 105 degrees in 
the shade, something extraordinary and out of the 
general run of things ofttimes is necessary in order 
that the interest and enthusiasm of the salesmen be 
kept at the proper pitch. Therefore, beginning the 
first of July, we inaugurated what we called ‘‘The 
Transcontinental Automobile Race,’’ in which every 
one of our forty-eight men competed on an equal 
basis. 

All of the salesmen in the organization were divided 
into three teams as follows: The Mercer Team, the 
Stutz Team, and the Hudson Team. Now, the most 
important problem, of course, lay in determining the 
personnel of these three teams, for prizes were to be 
awarded to the three highest men on each team at the 
conclusion of the contest. It was obvious, of course, 


summer 


that each man must have as good a chance as every 
other man on his team if the proper interest was to be 
aroused. 

To arrive at this, each man in the organization was 
graded, this grade being based on his previous year’s 
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work, and those men having the highest record were 
put on the Mercer Team, those having the next to the 
highest records on the Stutz Team, and the lowest 
records on the Hudson Team. This arrangement, of 
course, would not be necessary in the case of a smaller 
sales force. A map of the United States, hanging in 
the sales room, showed the routes of these three teams 
as follows: 


The Mercer Team 


The Mercer Team began at Washington, D. C.; 
thence northwest direct to Seattle, Wash.; south to 
San Francisco; southeast to San Diego; east to El 
Paso; then to Jackson, Miss., Jackson, Fla., Charles- 
ton, S. C., Wilmington, N. C., Norfolk, Va., and back 
to Washington, D. C. Distance to be covered, 6,700 
miles. 


The Stutz Team 


The Stutz Team began at New York City, thence 
to Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, El Paso, San Antonio, Hous- 
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ton, New Orleans, Atlanta, Richmond, Va., and New 
York City. Distance to be covered, 6,000 miles. 


The Hudson Team 


The Hudson Team began at Chicago, thence to 
Kansas City, Colorado Springs, Los Angeles, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Chicago. 
Distance to be covered, 3,800 miles. 


Rules of the Contest 


The rules of the contest were as follows: 

A. Each signed order sold, whether for spot or 
future delivery, counted equally in this contest. 

B. All salesmen participated on an equal basis 
with the other members of their team as follows: 

For each pound of bulk candy sold the salesman 
moved ...... miles. 

For each carton of bar or penny goods sold the 
salesman moved ...... miles. 

For each new account secured that had not been 
sold during the previous six months the salesman se- 
curing same moved ...... miles. 

Credit was given immediately upon receipt of the 
signed order, but the prizes were not awarded until! 
the completion of the thirty-day period, so that we 
could determine the legitimacy of each order. In 
other words, credit was not in reality given until the 
order was shipped and accepted. 

There were three cash prizes awarded on this cam- 


paign in each team—to the men finishing in first, see- 
ond and third places. The first man covering the 
entire track layed out for his team won the first prize, 
the second man to cover, the second prize, ete., with 
each of the three teams. Please note that this was not 
a contest between teams, but rather a contest within 
each team—each team worked separate and distinct 
from the other. 

Each salesman was furnished with a ecard to earry 
in his pocket showing the mileage secured by his ef- 
forts and spaces were left on this card so that each 
man could record his mileage immediately after the 
sale was made. 

Deductions for returned and refused merchandise 
were made on the same basis that credits were issued 
when the sale was consummated. 

The contest was very successful indeed. It enabled 
us to clean out quite a number of slow moving items 
that it had been utterly impossible to move prior to 
this and it stimulated the sales among every one of 
our men. In the event that we were especially anxious 
to move some certain slow selling number, we would 
give extra credits during a certain week for the sale 
of this item. 

We based our counting system on the approximate 
sales for six weeks. We estimated that it would run 
approximately for that length of time. It was. of 
course, rather difficult to arrive at this, but it can be 
done, as was proven by the fact that each of these 
three contests closed within five weeks. 


Merit—in Form of Candies Which the Consumer Wants, 
Not What He Can Be Sold—Will Be Rewarded 


T this season of the year most of us are filled with 

new hopes and are looking forward expectantly 
to cool weather, which we know will help the confee- 
tionery business, and wondering whether or not we 
will get our share. 

It seems to me that if the eandy manufacturers as 
a whole would try to study the wants of the ultimate 
consumer, who is of course the final judge of our suc- 
cess, we would not have to worry so much about busi- 
ness conditions. There is no denying that business 
conditions in general are bound to affect our activities 
to some degree, but I also firmly believe that, irre- 
spective of these influences, if the product we make is 
what the consumer wants, there is always enough 
money in circulation to keep our plants busy. 

The trouble with the average manufacturer, as | 
see it, is that he does not take into consideration the 
fact that an article, in order to repeat, must have real 
merit. In this respect, I am speaking mostly of the 
bar goods manufacturers, as that particular branch 
of the industry seems to be getting stronger all the 
time. So many manufacturers believe that all that it 
is necessary to do is mix up a little batch of any- 
thing, coat it with chocolate, put a faney wrapper on 
it, slip twenty-four bars into a beautiful box, and 
they are on the high road to success. Personally, I 
believe that if this same manufacturer would study 
his combination and give real quality merchandise, in 
other words, a bar that makes the consumer want io 
buy it again regardless of wraps and faney boxes, he 
would be a great deal better off. 

People will at any and all times spend five and ien 
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cents for a good eating bar of candy, and now with 
the fall season coming on and fundamental conditions 
better than they have been for the past three vears 
there is absolutely no reason why the manufacturer 
making goods as outlined above and marketing them 
through the proper channels should not enjoy a nice 
volume of business. 

Speaking of proper channels, as I see it, the legiti 
mate confectionery jobber is the one the manufae 
turer should cater to. IT have heard many manufac 
turers say they do not receive proper co-operation 
from jobbers. There can be but one reason for this: 
that this manufacturer’s goods are not meritorious. 
The confectionery jobber is in’ business to make 
money, and it is not a matter of sentiment with him 
but just good business judgment that causes him to 
stock one article in preference to others. He wants 
to push articles that are right and will repeat. No 
body makes any money on articles that are shelf 
warmers. I have spent most of my business life call- 
ing on the confectionery jobbing trade and as a whole 
found them at all times very receptive to any article 
of merit. 

According to recent current newspaper reports, the 
various strikes seem to be pretty well settled and crop 
conditions are unusually good throughout the eoun 
try. With the air now well clarified, there is no ques 
tion in my mind but what the confectionery industry 
will witness the largest volume of business the bal! 
anee of this year that it has experienced for som 
time past. 

Louis Van Engers 
Van Encers, Inc. 
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What the Purchasing Agent Expects from 


a Salesman 







by E. E. Shumaker 


Digested from ‘‘ The Purchasing Agent’’ by Lefax, Inc. 


GOOD salesman should have thorough knowledge 
A ot his wares and their uses. This point is very 

important. It is very annoying for a busy buyer 
to have to listen to a salesman who obviously doesn't 
know what he is taking about. 


A good salesman will never sell or even attempt to 
sell an article that he knows will not answer the buy- 
er’s purpose, even if the buyer thinks he wants it. 

When answering a question or making a statement, 
a salesman should always know whereof he speaks or 
find out before speaking. Guessing will ultimately 
prove serious to himself and his firm. Once we lose 
confidence in what a salesman tells us he loses his 
value to us and to his company. 


A good representative should have full confidence 
in his firm and show it in his speech and actions and 
his firm should have full confidence in him. 


A good salesman should be tactful, of pleasing per- 
sonality, neat of appearance, optimistic and persist- 
ent. He must not, however, allow his optimism to 
carry him to a point where he makes extravagant 
statements, and he should not be so persistent as not 
to know when an interview is ended or keep calling so 
frequently as to become a pest. 


A good salesman will try to so arrange his visits as 
not to interfere too much with the buyer’s other busi- 
ness, his lunch hour or closing hour. Some salesmen 
seem to think the best time to sell a buyer is when the 
buyer ought to be eating his lunch or when the buyer 
should be on his way home. This is a serious mistake 
on the part of the salesman. It is even poor policy 
for a salesman to eall on a buyer near quitting time, 
as usually the buyer has his orders and correspond- 
ence to sign and he does not care to be interrupted. 


A good salesman will not ignore the purchasing 
department and attempt to sell direct to the foreman, 
for by so doing he indirectly criticizes the policy of 
the company in having a purchasing department or in 
their selection of the personnel. He makes an enemy 
of the purchasing agent, and even though he actually 
succeeds in getting an order, his business is usually 
short-lived, as the foreman, without purchasing re- 
sponsibility, that allows one salesman to sell him will 
allow the next one to do likewise and soon the firm 
is nobody’s customer, which is undesirable for both 
buyer and seller. All sellers like to have reliable and 
steady customers and all buyers like to be considered 
somebody’s pet customer. They know that means 
preferred quality, service and price. 





A good salesman will have one price—the right 
price—and quote it. If he comes prepared to be 
whittled down he may be, but he will be a marked 
man ever after. 
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A good salesman will avoid opening an interview by 
handing the buyer a cigar. I am glad to say that this 
habit is rapidly disappearing. 


A good salesman will avoid eriticizing his ecom- 
petitors. Not long ago a salesman actually sold us his 
competitor’s line by criticizing. He was so bitter 
against them that I came to the conclusion that they 
must be dangerous competitors and although they had 
not been asked to quote on the particular line in 
question they were sent for and we found that they 
did have just what we wanted. 


A good salesman will avoid using speeches that are 
prepared for him. If there is anything in the world 
likely to keep me from buying something I really 
need, it is to have a salesman recite a book agent’s 
dirge. 


A good salesman does not come armed with letters 
of introduction from politicians or other men of sup- 
posed influence. If he has not sufficient confidence in 
his goods to offer them on their merit, he should not 
offer them at all. In the average purchasing depart- 
ment it is not necessary to have a letter of introduc- 
tion and it certainly gives the impression that the 
salesman himself thinks that he needs some lever, in 
addition to quality, service and price, in order to 
make a sale. 


A good salesman will watch the market conditions 
closely, and promptly acquaint his customer of prob- 
able price fluctuations and thus afford the buyer an 
opportunity of covering himself. This is particularly 
important when there are what we term ‘‘soft spots”’ 
in the market which the salesman should know first, 
and service of this kind is rarely forgotten by the 
right kind of a buyer, as he realizes that in eases of 
this kind more profit accrues to the seller if he keeps 
quiet. 


Last, but not least, if a salesman is allowed to make 
promises and statements, he should insist on sufficient 
authority to back them up. If he receives an order 
he should see to it that it is filled. I don’t mean that 
he should get out the goods, pack and ship them, but 
he certainly should have enough interest in his cus- 
tomer to see that this is done, and done in time to 
maintain his promise of delivery. 


If, perchance, he takes an order and finds that for 
reasons beyond his control he can’t make delivery on 
time, he should notify the buyer at once and offer to 
cancel it. He should give the buyer a chance to get 
his goods elsewhere, instead of stalling around until 
it is too late for the buyer to cover himself and thus 
cause the buyer all kinds of inconvenience, if not 
actually shutting down his plant. 
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1—Purchasing Properly Designed Boxes 


(Continued from page 35) 


Determining the Style of Container 

In determining the style of design of box to 
use for your product the weight of the shipment 
must be taken into consideration as well as the 
type and quality of the product, and the amount 
of protection that is needed. 

Box design has been defined as being the de- 
velopment of specific details for box construe- 
tion with the view of delivering their contents 
to the purchaser in a satisfactory condition at 
the lowest possible cost. More expensive boxes 
can be used, but they would not be justified un- 
less they perform some other service which 
would warrant the added cost. 

‘*Wooden Box and Crate Construction,’’ pre- 
pared by the Forest Products Laboratory and 
published by the National Association of Box 
Manufacturers, says: 

A Balanced Construction 

‘*When all elements in the construction of a 
box resist equally the destructive hazards of 
service it is balanced in construction. A box 
may be balanced in construction and yet be ex- 
cessively heavy, too strong, and uneconomical 
in the use of material; or it may be too light 
and weak for service. 

‘*With unbalanced boxes which render satis- 
factory service there is frequently a waste of 
material in the stronger parts; and an equally 
or even more serviceable box may be obtained 
by reducing the strength of the stronger parts 
until they are in balance with the weaker parts. 
This is beeause the parts which are excessively 
heavy transmit an undue amount of the shocks 
and stresses to the lighter parts, thus causing 
the lighter parts to fail sooner. With a bal- 
anced box there is a more even distribution and 
absorption of stresses and shocks. Excessive 
thickness of lumber in sides, top or bottom of a 
box will also produce undue stresses in the nails 
and, under certain conditions, will be a source 
of weakness.”’ 

The chief problem in box design is to design 
the parts so that balanced construction and 
proper strength are both obtained, and at a 
minimum cost. 

Determining the Specifications 

When determining the specifications for the 
boxes you are to use it is advisable that the box 
manufacturer with whom you are contemplat- 
ing doing business be required to supply you 
shipping containers properly designed and with 
properly balanced parts according to the latest 
laboratory data. In this way you will obtain 
protection at a minimum cost because waste 
lumber which you would have to pay for will be 
eliminated and your shipping costs will be re- 
duced accordingly. 

In this connection there are a number of 
points which will assist you and your purchas- 
ing department materially in the buying of 
wood shipping containers because they will 
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enable you to determine whether or not the 
manufacturer is supplying properly designed 
boxes without waste of lumber and with the 
parts properly balanced as to thickness. 

Some Rules to Keep in Mind 

With regard to the thickness of the various 
parts of a box, there is a generally accepted 
rule regarding which laboratory tests are being 
made at this time, which indicates the following 
as being advisable: 

**The thickness of the end of a box should be 
used as a base for securing the thickness of the 
sides, top and bottom. 

**In a Style 1 box (nailed box without cleated 
ends) the thickness of the sides, top and bottom 
should not exceed } the thickness of the ends. 

**In a cleated box where the sides, top and 
bottom are fastened to the cleats and not the 
end boards (for example, a 2-in. end with 13/16- 
in. cleats) the thickness of the cleats should be 
used as a base for determining the thickness of 
the sides, top and bottom; i. e., the sides, top 
and bottom should be # the thickness of the 
cleats. 

‘*In a cleated end box where the sides, top 
and bottom are fastened to the end and cleat 
(the end and cleat § in. or greater in thickness) 
the sum of the thickness of the end and cleat 
should be used as a base for determining the 
thickness of the sides, top and bottom; i. e., the 
sides, top and bottom should be ? the thickness 
of the end and cleat, but in no case should the 
thickness of the sides, top and bottom exceed 
the thickness of end or cleat, whichever be the 
greater.’’ 

Another vital subject to be considered at the 
time specifications for boxes are being deter- 
mined is the kind and type of lumber to be used 
in the construction of these boxes. 


The Kind and Type of Lumber 


The types of wood that are most used in the 
making of candy shipping containers are gum- 
wood 'and various varieties of pine, although 
practically any standard box wood would he 
satisfactory, providing, of course, the price is 
suitable compared to the cost of other woods. 
The objectionable woods, i. e., those which 
transmit taint and taste to the contents packed 
in them have been practically eliminated from 
the manufacture of boxes of this kind. The 
selection of woods and the pricing of them will 
very largely be determined by the district in 
which you and your box manufacturer are lo- 
cated. 

The Moisture Content 

The moisture content of the wood used in 
constructing boxes has a great influence on its 
strength and in various other ways. If there is 
an abnormal amount of moisture in the wood, 
the points of the nails pull more easily from 
the wood, the heads pull through the wood and 
the shanks of the nails are liable to shear out 
of the ends of the boards. If boxes are made of 


(Continued on page 53) 
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ADD THE ATTRACTIVE TOUCH OF 
COLORS TO YOUR PACKAGE GOODS WITH 


(HZ ALIO COVERING 


BRAND 
Golden Cream - Rose Pink 
Lemon Yellow . Orange 


Used like chocolate—eats like chocolate--keeps like chocolate. 


Packed ten—10-Ilb. cakes in case. 


Centers coated in Mallo Covering provide the fancy box packer with just the desired color to set 
off the package without sacrifice to eating quality or danger of deterioration. 


Write us for samples, prices and full information. 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, Inc. 


154 W. Lake Street 253, 36th Street | 
Chicago, Illinois Brooklyn, New York 


Sole licensees under patents granted August 7, 1917, No. 1,236,380, and March 15, 1921, No. 1,311,450. 
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i ly 
I AY Shipping Case 
Z | ! sour i in Transit 


Your fancy candy boxes cost you 
aaauene money. By their clean, fresh and neat 
appearance they help sell your goods. 





a EEP your boxed candies looking their best when 
t they reach the retailer—pack them in sturdy, dust- 
— tight shipping cases that give full and certain protection. 


To H & D Corrugated Fibre Shipping Boxes are built of stout, tough 
cushioned walls that resist the blows of transportation. Their air-tight, 
water-proof construction keeps out filtering dust and dampness. Your 
goods arrive intact—-no mashed-in contents, broken corners, soiled or 
messy package. That’s just one advantage of packing your goods the 
H & D way. 


These sturdy containers weigh less—they are handier to pack, cost less 
to ship and take up less space in your shipping room. Your customer 
likes to receive the product in an H & D container. It makes a neater 
package, is easier to open and to handle. Why not let us send a free 
sample and quote you prices? Give specifications. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
123 WATER STREET SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Address: Toronto—King St. Subway and Hanna Ave. 
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(Continued from page 51) 
green or wet stock, when they dry out the nails 
become loose and pull easily. The boards will 
split and of course cause the nails to resist the 
shrinkage which is the normal result of drying. 

With regard to this ** Wooden Box and Crate 
Construction’’ says: 

‘*The moisture content of wood for any pur- 
pose should be at the time of manufacture ap- 
proximately what it will be when the wood is in 
use. For boxes and crates from twelve to 
eighteen per cent moisture content is considered 
a safe approximation. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that you specify when ordering boxes that 
a proper moisture content be in effect when the 
lumber is made up into your boxes.”’ 


Recommendations Based on Scientific Tests 


All of this information which I have given, 
the consideration of which will aid you mate- 
rially in purchasing better shipping containers 
with a minimum waste in cost and material, is 
based entirely on scientific tests used in deter- 
mining shipping container specifications. 

There is nothing that has more influence on 
determining the degree of strength required in 
a box than the hazards of transportation. They 
usually tend to cause failure in boxes by one or 
more of three actions: weaving or wrenching, 
puncturing or breaking various parts, or col- 
lapsing. The laboratory tests which simulate 
these actual transportation hazards will be 
illustrated in the next article in connection with 
the proper assembling and nailing of the vari- 
ous parts of a box, but it is well to give con- 
sideration to them at this time in order that 
proper boxes may be determined on which will 
furnish the needed protection. 

The collapsing of a box may occur as diag- 
onal compression between opposite corners or 
opposite edges or as compression perpendicular 
to the ends, sides, top and bottom. Boxes which 
are dropped, thrown and rolled when being han- 
dled by hand may encounter all of these haz- 
ards, the severity of which will depend on the 
kind exercised in doing the work. 

The hazards that boxes are subjected to in 
being conveyed by motor trucks in long-dis- 
tance transportation may result in considerable 
twisting, weaving and jamming of the boxes, 
and there may be destructive compressive 
stresses transmitted to the boxes at the bottom 
of the load. . 

The hazards of shipping by freight are at 
times very severe, especially those occurring 
during the switching and making up of trains. 
In cars containing a miscellaneous load of com- 
modities, i. e., less-than-carload lots, loaded 
with little thought of proper arrangement and 
blocking so that the stronger packages will re- 
ceive the severest strains, there will most surely 
be a large loss from damaged goods in all but 
the strongest and best designed containers. 

From all of this you can readily appreciate 
that your boxes must be made physically fit not 
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only in design and nature of the woods being 
used, but proper assembling and nailing in your 
own shipping department in order that your 
business and the product of it may not suffer 
unnecessary loss and damage. 


The Nail Holding Qualities 


Also another vital point to be taken up in 
connection with the selection of wood is the 
nailing and nail holding qualities of the various 
types of box lumber. The nailing qualities of 
the wood are of vital importance in box con- 
struction. The serviceability of a nailed joint 
varies with the density of the wood, the ease 
with which it is split and sheared by nails, the 
initial moisture content, changes in moisture 
content, the direction of the nails relative to the 
grain of the wood. 

It will be observed from the following table 
that, in general, the difference between the re- 
sistances of the nails to pulling from the end 
grain and from the side grain is greater for the 
light soft woods than for the heavier dense 
ones. Sometimes it is necessary to use denser 
woods for the cleats or ends or both than is 
used for the other parts of the box in order to 
secure sufficient nail-holding power to balance 
the construction. 


Holding Power of Nails in Side and End Grain 
of Various Species 
7d Cement-Coated Nails Driven to a Depth of One Inch 
and Pulled Immediately 
Withdrawing 


Per Cent Pull in Pounds 
of Specific End Side 
Species Moisture Gravity Grain Grain 
Group I* 
eer 7.7 391 122 203 
Pine, Norway ....... 7.4 507 149 254 
A Ske x aves, sare 7.6 .429 145 245 
hl SE ESE SS 6.5 .412 141 186 
a 10.7 .413 133 199 
Spruce, white ....... 7.6 .396 131 196 
Pine, Western yellow. 7.2 435 96 196 
Cottonwood 6.8 .343 129 177 
Basswood ‘ é~e Cee $12 124 175 
ee Ae 7.6 437 101 183 
RT Po he Die nied hk te a 9.3 315 93 144 
Group II 
a See 8.6 501 139 236 


Pine, Southern loblolly 


SN She wien se 6 x44 we 516 142 268 
EE er ae 8.2 599 196 313 
Group III 
A RIN ad ecatia teria! 6 8.2 537 212 305 
Gum, heartwood ..... 6.0 488 179 243 
Gum, sapwood ...... 8.1 .433 189 220 
ee ee 7.0 562 243 314 
Maple, silver ........ 6.8 506 252 204 
Group IV 
EA eee 643 350 406 
in Ce wae wean 2 8.9 640 347 107 
EE ee er rte 8.4 .669 322 414 
oo a Eee ee 4.3 .756 277 323 
Oak, post ee 7.3 .732 351 345 
AR eee eee ee 7.6 .660 297 333 
0 Se are 7.3 .696 268 289 
DE ccc reane eee kay 8.6 .661 298 406 


*Data is not available on all woods in each group. 

The foregoing table gives figures resulting 
from laboratory tests made to determine the 
nail-holding power of the various types of box 
wood which have been grouped as indicated. 


(To be Continued) 
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The fifth of a series of seven articles on 
Edible Gelatin 


by Robert H. Bogue, Ph. D. 


Of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., Research Chemist for Armour and 
Company, of Chicago, Ill. 


Exclusively for The Candy Manufaeturer 





HERE are on the market in the 
United States a great many gelatins 
which represent the best and the 
poorest that are produced both in 
this country and abroad. 
Some of these are just on 
the line, or even below, by 
which they are permitted to 
be sold as an edible product, 
while others are much su- 
perior in quality to the gov- 
ernment specifications. Both 
classes are again subdivided 
into products of high, me- 
dium and low jelly consist- 
ency or ‘‘test,’’ dependent 
upon the stage in the boiling 
process which they repre- 
sent. 

The gelatin consumer 
is consequently confronted 
with the task of selecting 
from among this array a 
product that will meet his 
requirements. Now the ice | 
cream manufacturer, the ; 
confectioner, or the faney 
cake maker cannot be expected to know and 
understand everything about each ingredient 
that goes into his product. Few bakers under- 
stand the chemistry of the reactions, for ex- 
ample, of baking powder, and they are usually 
ready to use that powder which gives the best 
physical results for the least expenditure of 
money. The nature of the ingredients of the 
powder do not so much concern them. In a 
similar way gelatin consumers have usually 
tended to the use of the least expensive product 
that is satisfactory. 
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| Dr. Bogue’s Complete Serial on 
| Edible Gelatin 


MAY: 
Raw Materials and Manufacture 
JUNE: 
Constitution and Properties 


JULY: 
Testing and Grading 
AUGUST: 
Chemical and Bacteriological Action 
SEPTEMBER: . 
Buying and Handling of 


OCTOBER: 
Dietary Value and,Physiological Action 
NOVEMBER: 
Importance_in Food Products 


This series will be supplemented by articles 
from candy superintendents on the practical 
handling of gelatin inJcandy making. 
Shall we enter an"extra {subscription sent to your 


home address where these instructive articles can 
be studied at your leisure ?—Editor. 


Determining Gelatin Values 


The present tendency, however, among the 
more progressive consumers is to take occasion 
to inform themselves upon the materials they 
procure to put into their 
product, and to inquire more 
searchingly into the ques- 
tion of quality. It is of 
especial importance to point 
out that in the case of gela- 
tin a low cost of the — 
does not necessarily imply 
lesser cost to the consumer 
by the use of that material. 
This becomes manifest by a 
comparison of the amounts 
the different grades 
(based in this illustration 
upon jelly consistency) 
which are required to pro- 
duce a jelly of given consist- 
ency. 


Jelly-Forming Properties 


A gelatin of a high test 
produces, at a given concen- 
tration, a firmer jelly than 
one of low test, and similarly a gelatin of a high 
test will produce a jelly of a given consistency 
in a much lower concentration than one of low 
test. Now the value of the gelatin to the con- 
sumer is, we assume here, dependent upon its 
jelly-forming properties. So if a 0.5 per cent 
concentration of a low grade product is re- 
quired to produce an effect that is attained by 
0.25 per cent of a high grade material, the latter 
obviously is worth exactly twice as much as the 
former from that standpoint alone. But 
while the above condition is not unusual, 
the actual cost of the high grade gelatin is 
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very rarely twice that of the low grade. 
The Odor 
But there are other reasons why a high qual- 
ity is more satisfactory in service. The free- 
dom of the better material from any suggestion 
of a gluey odor or taste is superior to the 
poorer grades. This makes its presence in ice 
cream, candies, ete., entirely unobserved. The 
protective action of gelatin (see Chapter 2) is 
far superior to that of the proteoses and pep- 
tones which are present in increasing quanti- 
ties in the lower grades. And protective action 
is one of the objects sought by the addition of 
gelatin to ice cream. The flavor imparted to 
preparations by natural fruits or extracts is 
unaffected by small amounts 


from about 9 to 18 per cent, and should also be 
sold on a basis which will eliminate fluctuations 
in the water present. 
Pointers on Handling Gelatin 
The inefficient handling of gelatin is fre- 
quently the cause of unsatisfactory results ob- 
tained by its use. A few of the errors which 
are frequently made and the proper methods 
for handling the material will be set forth. 
The gelatin to be added to a batch of candy 
or other material is frequently measured 
roughly in a dry measure of some kind instead 
of being weighed out. It should be recalled that 
in the dry operating (see Chapter 1) the liquid 
gelatin is allowed to run out 





of gelatin, but increasing ov 
amounts absorb the flavor, 
making it necessary to add 
larger amounts of fruit to 
attain the same effect on 
taste. Unbleached gelatins 
are to be preferred to the 
hleached product. distilled? 


Buy on Specification raised 


Since there are such dif- 
ferences in the effect pro- 
duced by the several grades 
and qualities of gelatin, the 
buyers should take measures 
to test out in an intelligent 
way the gelatins offered 
them .to ascertain, first, what 
product will actually be the 
most economical for them to 
use and, second, if that 


Do You Know— 


How to determine gelatine values from its 
several grades and qualities? 


Why gelatin should always be weighed, 


not measured? 
Why use only cold water and perferably 


Why after swelling, temperature should be 
to 140 degrees fahrenheit and 
no higher and never boiled? 


Why and how overheating or long heating 
destroys the jellying power? 

Why gelatin should always be stored in 
dry, cool atmosphere? 


Dr. Boque in this article an- 
swers fully the above questions 
and gives some very valuable in- 
formation about gelatin which The thick cut material is 
should be in the possession of 
every purchasing agent and fac- 
tory superintendent in our in- 


«| onto «belts which carry it 
through cool chambers 
where it forms a jelly, and 
is then transferred to the 
drying alleys. The thick- 
ness of the layer of gelatin 
which is permitted to form 
the jelly determines the 
thickness of the dried flake. 
If this is thin and dilute the 
gelatin is spoken of as ‘‘thin 
eut’’; if thick and concen- 
trated, it is ‘‘thick cut.”’ 
Upon grinding, the thin cut 
material is broken into small 
flat plates, the thickness be- 
ing that of the original flake. 


broken into irregular frag- 
ments of thicker size. <A 
carefully measured quart of 


product possesses any fea- 
tures which would render it 
in any respect objectionable 
for their particular service. 
These two qualifications be- 
ing precisely determined, 





dustry. 

Next month’s article will be on 
the subject of ‘‘Dietary Value 
and Physiological Action of Gela- 
tin.’’—Eprror. 


these two ground gelatins 
may vary in weight as much 
as from 1 pound for the thin 
to 2 pounds for the thick cut 
material. Even with gelatin 
from the same barrel the 





they should buy, on specifi- 

cation, only products which rigidly conform to 
these requirements. And for-their own protec- 
tion, and to avoid any possible future embar- 
rassment, they should examine in their own 
laboratory every shipment procured to make 
certain that the specifications have been ade- 
quately met. The methods for such an exami- 
nation have been set forth in Chapters 3 and 4 
of this series. 

It is furthermore suggested that gelatin 
should be bought and sold on the basis of the 
dry, water-free material. Alcohol, glycerin, 
washing soda, crude hair, soap and many other 
materials are sold on a specification purporting 
to eliminate the water present or to reduce the 
water content to a standard value. Thus flake 
soap is usually sold on the basis of 88 per cent 
soap. If more or less than 12 per cent of water 
is present the price is caleulated to the 12 per 
cent basis. Gelatins vary in water content 
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variation in weight by meas- 
‘uring out the material may vary 10 per cent, 
and there is, furthermore, a tendency for the 
finer material to accumulate at the bottom of 
the barrel while the coarse material is concen- 
trated at the top. This also causes further 
divergences by volume measurement. Gelatin 
should therefore always be weighed. 

On account of the fluctuation in water content 
of gelatin with humidity and temperature, the 
weight of gelatin to be used should refer to the 
dry basis. 


Preparing the Gelatin for the Batch 


The gelatin should be covered with cold 
water and stirred up so that the water comes in 
contact with each particle, and allowed to stand 
until completely swollen. Distilled water is 
best, as the salts present in some waters seri- 
ously modify the properties of the material. If 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Determining the Amount of Refrigeration 


Required 


The fifth of a series of articles on 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
and its Application to the Candy Industry 


by A. W. Lissauer 


Refrigerating Engineer 





ONTRARY to a general belief or 
supposition, | might almost say, re- 
frigeration is an exact science. One 
; me| cannot look at a room and determine 
by its cubic contents the amount of refrigera- 
tion required to maintain it at a given tempera- 
ture. There are many fac- 














transmit. As before pointed out, that quantity 
divided by 200 heat units per minute per ton of 
refrigeration times 60 (the number of minutes 
in an hour) will give the number of tons of 
refrigeration required to overcome the heat in- 
flow from the outside during the summer time 
through glass. The heat re- 





tors entering into the cal- 
culation and all of them 
have been the subject of ex- 
act research for many years. 


In fact, all engineering 
societies, and particularly 


those interested in refrig- June—Problems 
eration and heating, have 
standing committees to in- 
vestigate these factors and 
their variations under dif- 
ferent conditions. 


tion. 


Determining Heat Resistance 


Have you missed any copies? 


of Walls 
As is well known, heat | | 
will flow through a_ sub- 


stance from the side at the highest tempera- 
ture to the side of lowest temperature, and the 
rate at which heat flows is exactly in propor- 
tion to the difference in temperature of the two 
sides, just as water will flow in a given quantity 
through a pipe of given size from an elevated 
point to a lower one. Now, the construction of 
the material and its surfaces through which the 
heat flows offers more or less resistance to that 
flow, and this resistance has been exactly deter- 
mined. For instance, glass, one material of 
which buildings are constructed, has a com- 
paratively low resistance to heat flow and con- 
sequently this factor as a heat conductor is 
much higher than the walls, unless, of course, 
the walls are made of such material as sheet 
iron, which transmits more heat than the glass. 

A single pane of glass has been found to 
transmit 1.09 heat units per sq. ft. per degree 
difference in temperature per hour between the 
two surfaces, with still air on both sides. 
Knowing the number of square feet of surface 
exposed, it is then easy to caleulate how many 
heat units per hour the glass in a room will 
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of 
candy factory. 


The Complete Serial on 


Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning 


July—History and evolution of refrigera- 


Aug.—tTheories of refrigeration and ma- 
chinery employed. 

Sept.—How to determine amount of re- 
frigeration required. 

Oct.—Air conditioning—its theories and 
equipment required. 


(56) 


refrigeration 


sistance of all types of wall 
constructions have been de- 
termined and they vary 
from that of products simi- 
lar to glass down to about 
1/10 heat unit per sq. ft. per 
degree difference in tem- 
perature per hour. 

It is a problem only for 
an engineer experienced in 
this ,tvpe of work to deter- 


in a 


mine the construétion — re- 
quired for a given refrig- 


erated room, so that the first 
cost of building will not ex- 
ceed, when interest and de- 
preciation are figured on the 
investment, the operating cost of refrigeration 
machinery required to overcome the extra heat 
inflow from a cheaper construction. 


Construction of Chocolate and Hard Candy 
Departments 


It has been customary in the candy trade to 
insulate the chocolate packing departments and 
very often the storage rooms with cork. This 
is a very good thing, as the temperature in 
these rooms is considerably below the maxi- 
mum outside summer temperature, and conse- 
quently the amount of heat transmitted through 
the walls and glass is very great if no such pro- 
vision is made. Also, it is customary in these 
departments to install double windows, that is, 
two panes of glass with an air space between. 
This cuts down the heat inflow to approxi- 
mately .46 heat units and also contributes to 
the saving. However, in hard candy work, it is 
not necessary to carry such low temperatures, 
the opinion of some older manufacturers in the 
business notwithstanding. 


A temperature of 75° to 80° F. in the hard 
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candy department is entirely practical and no 
bad results will be experienced providing the 
moisture in the air is kept down to a reasonable 
point. Therefore, for hard candy work, be- 
cause there is only a small difference between 
the inside temperature and the maximum out- 
side temperature, it is not necessary to make 
any special provision for insulating the room, 
as the heat inflow is comparatively low. This 
does not mean, of course, that the hard candy 
department can be built of corrugated iron and 
single glass, but the ordinary brick construction 
with single glass windows is entirely feasible. 


Resisting the Heat from the Sun 


One of the greatest factors which the candy 
manufacturer has to contend with as far as 
heat is concerned is the effect of the sun. It is 
a well-known fact that the radiant heat from 
the sun is transmitted almost without change 
or diminution through glass. Consequently, 
glass windows and skylights which are exposed 
to the sunlight should 
always have awnings, 
or if this investment is 
not desired, the win- 
dows may be painted 
opaque, so as to pre- 
vent the passage of this 
heat directly. 

Of course, this is not 
as good as having awn- 
ings because the sun’s 
effect then will heat up 
the glass windows and 
they will transmit much 
more heat due to the ( 
temperature of the out- SSUEC. 
side surface than they 
would if they were 
shaded. The south wall and the roof should be 
protected, if possible; the roof by an air space 
and the walls with a somewhat thicker con- 
struction or with furring and plastering be- 
cause of the fact that these surfaces are ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun and assume 
an outside temperature which is then’40° or 50° 
higher than that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Naturally, under these conditions, the 
amount of heat caleulated on the basis’ of the 
maximum shade temperature would be far too 
low and, as a consequence, a refrigeration sys- 
tem figured on that basis would be too small 
and the room could not be kept at the desired 
temperature. 

In chocolate work, where the temperature of 
the packing room is kept around 60° to 65°, of 
course, the sun effect must be cut down even 
more, and the roof should be provided not only 
with an air space, but should also have cork 
insulation not less than 2 in. thick. 


Reducing Humidity 


There is another large factor which enters 
into the caleulations and which is very often 
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‘DO YOU KNOW- 
What an air conditioning system consists of and ex- 


plain how it removes the moisture from air? 


Can you define saturation or relative humidity? 


What is a dehumidifier and how does it function? 


Mr. Lissauer explains these points very 
clearly and comprehensively in the neat much 


neglected, that is, while refrigeration is used to 
reduce temperature, it also condenses moisture 
out of the air. In many cases, the heat ab- 
sorbed by the refrigeration equipment due to 
the condensation of the moisture is far greater 
than that required to reduce the temperature 
of the air. As mentioned above, it takes ap- 
proximately 1,000 heat units to turn water into 
steam or vapor, and it gives up exactly as 
much heat to transform it again into water. 
This factor not only enters into calculations 
where all fresh air is supplied in a room, but 
also where the air is recirculated with recirceu- 
lation. Of course, the moisture remains almost 
constant, but even then, due to the fact that 
windows leak, doors are open, the duct work 
earrying air is not entirely air-tight and the 
goods and people give off moisture, the air 
must be dehumidified. Very often, this inleak- 
age, which amounts to from 5 to 20 per cent of 
the total air circulated, introduces a load on the 
refrigeration system which is a large percent- 
age of the total work. 
| might say that in 
most calculations of re- 
frigeration this factor 
is entirely neglected 
and then the candy 
manufacturer wonders 
why he cannot obtain 


Can you explain how moisture can be removed from the conditions he re- 
air by means of a water spray? 


quires, 
It would seem from 


Exactly what is “washed air’’? the above that I am 


recommending that the 
manufacturer put in a 
larger system 

than he has been aceus- 

tomed to, but on the 

other hand, there is no 
doubt but that it is far better to spend a little 
extra money for a system of the right size than 
to spend three-quarters as much on a system 
which does not do the work. As every chocolate 
candy manufacturer knows, the temperature in 
the packing room should not be allowed to go 
over 65° F. in the summer. Now, if too small a 
system is used, it may under mild weather con- 
ditions maintain a proper temperature, but 
when the weather is extremely hot and humid, 
the investment is wasted because a few days’ 
shutdown is just what the purchaser intended 
to avoid when he put in the system. 


Consider the Floor Plan 


In calculating the size of an equipment and 
its cost, it is always wise first to try so to de- 
sign the floor plan that the machinery which 
gives off a great deal of heat, either due to fric- 
tion, gas flames or steam kettles, will be placed 
in a room entirely separate from th@'condi- 
tioned room. It is comparatively cheap to heat 
air, but it is very expensive to cool it. Conse- 
quently the more heat-producing factors which 


(Continued on page 60) 
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What to Specify in Ordering Raw Materials 


(Continued from page 31) 


tials will remain the same, the specifications 
must be altered slightly to meet the needs of 
vour candy superintendent and your trade. 

Perhaps the best method of determining 
which grades of material to use is to go over 
the list with your superintendent and your 
chemist, if you have one. Encourage them to 
make suggestions and argue their ideas with 
you until a general satisfactory agreement is 
reached. 

Once determined, the specifications should be 
worded as concisely as possible and put on 
some permanent record, such as purchase 
cards, where they will be readily accessible 
when you come to make out the orders. Copies 
of the completed list should be placed in the 
hands of both superintendent and chemist. 


Applying the Standard 


It should be borne in mind that the impor- 
tance of these specifications depends upon how 
rigidly you adhere to them. Apart from your 
own physical examination of the incoming ma- 
terial, it should be the duty of your stoek clerk 
to report any practical discrepancies in the 
lot. Where you have a chemical laboratory, it 
should pass upon the material before the manu- 
facturing department is allowed to take pos- 
session of it. 

When it fails to conform to specifications, it 
should be set apart from your other materials 
and formal written notice of its rejection at 
once sent to the supplier. If the rejection takes 
the form of a condemnation on the ground that 
it is impure or unwholesome, insist that the 
supplier remove it immediately, or phone or 
telegraph him that you are going to destroy it 
vourself. In any event, don’t let kindly senti- 
ment toward the supplier find you with the 
stuff on hand when the inspector comes in. 

It is advisable to make a record of the packer 
and case-marks on satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory merchandise. When in doubt, refer -to 
these before placing repeat orders. When a 
lot is exceptionally fine, ask the supplier to re- 
serve your wants from it, unless vou are in a 
position to buy what vou need from it and store 
it vourself. 

Obviously the quality of the materials used 
in your candy does not depend solely upon 
their condition at the time of delivery. Many 
items deteriorate rapidly in common storage, 
consequently a couple of days should be set 
apart each week to inspect every material in 
the house. Exactly what measures to employ 
to protect these materials in and out of storage 
will be diseussed in detail in a later article. 


What to Specify 


We now come to our title heading. At the 
end of this article is a more or less complete 
list of the raw materials in commonest use 
among confectioners. Under each item are 
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listed the essential and optional specifications, 
which should accompany your order. That they 
must be modified to meet your individual needs 
is understood. (This list of specifications will 
appear im the October issue.—Enpiror. ) 

To one of the old school of purchasing, many 
of the specifications may seem too involved to 
he practical. However, there need be nothing 
difficult about their application. A copy of the 
list placed in the hands of your typist will re- 
lieve you of all but the most necessary details. 
The small amount of additional effort required 
on the part of the buyer is illustrated by the 
following specimen orders. It is only necessary 
that he check these specifications before he 
signs the order. 

Customary Form or Orper: 
200 boxes 3 cr. Valencia almonds. 
WHat THE Buyer SHovutp Speciry: 
200 boxes N.C. 3 cr, Val. alds. 
Count 25/27 per oz.; 2 per cent preces. 
How tue Fixtsuep Orper Suoutp Reap: 
200 boxes prime new crop 3 cr. Valencia 
almonds. 
Count 25/27 per oz 
Sovurd and sweet; good flavor and 
white meats; not over 2 per cent twins 
and pieces. Free of bitters, shells, dust, 
mould and animal matter 


Giving and Getting Dollar for Dollar 
The Moral Effect of Specifications 


So tar we have considered only the practical 
value of specifications. They have also a moral 
value. The fact that they appear on your order 
is often a deterrent to unscrupulous suppliers. 
It implies that vou are wary, consequently they 
will think twice before they will ship you in- 
ferior merchandise. 

Manufacturers and shippers throughout the 
world fashion their products to meet the de- 
mands of their respective trades. Particularly 
chronic is the case of the foreigner who pre- 
pares merchandise for shipment to this coun- 
try. His methods of harvesting, storing and 
shipping are in many instances crude and un- 
sanitary. [le picks his walnuts green; in con- 
sequence the first shipments arrive covered 
with mould. He saves up his pieces in a damp 
cellar until he has enough to ship across. But 
before they leave his cellar they are mouldy, 
so on, ad nauseam. 

If vou are in the habit of accepting goods 
which are mouldy or webby, what incentive 
have you given them to spend money to im- 
prove the methods out of which these condi- 
tions arise? Even filberts, in which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture allows 10 per cent of 
mould, can be obtained entirely free from this 
objectionable quality. 

Before the war the finest teas in the world 
went to Russia. Why? Beeause the better 
class of Russians insisted upon having them. 
Today those same teas go to England. The 
finest cocoas find their way to Germany. If the 
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UNIFORMITY 
of 
VANILLIN 


“WALAKY, white crystals, readily soluble 
F in alcohol and soluble in glycerine. 
An ash content of not more than 
0.05% and a melting point of 81° and 
over.” —this, briefly covers the specifica- 
tions of VANILLIN-Monsanto. 


These specifications may sound unin- 
volved, but the utmost manufacturing skill 
is necessary to have each succeeding 
batch of VANILLIN identical when it is 
produced on an extensive scale. 


Only after years of earnest, scientific effort 
were we able to accomplish this uniformity 
in our finished product, which is so highly 
desirable to the users of this important 
flavor. 


Each lot that is marketed by us must 
measure up to the exacting standards 
which we adopted years ago. 


Freedom from off-color (yellow color) 
and a melting point one full degree above 
the requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia assure full strength, high- 
est purity and true flavor. 





Monsanto Chemical Works 
St. Louis.USA. 


Also Manufacturers of 
CouMARIN-Monsanto 


(The Original American Coumarin) 


Stocks of VANILLIN-Monsanto are carried at St. Louis, 
New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Thus VANILLIN-Monsanto at all times is 


easily available to the consuming trade 


VANILLIN-Monsanto is Uniform! 






ALS or 
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ST Louis. USF 
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cA Chocolate Factory 


devoted to the 


exclusive manufacture of 
High Grade Chocolate 
Coatings and Liquors 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS CO. 


Samples and Prices 
sent on request 


416-22 South Desplaines Street 


CHICAGO 

















buyers in every country were to co-operate in 
insisting upon good quality, the shipper who 
made a practice of turning out inferior mer- 
chandise would rapidly go out of business or 
take the hint and clean house. 

Where It Pays to Be a Discriminating Buyer 

Often there are several legitimate grades re- 
sulting from a single harvest. Where this is 
true it is only natural that the shipper should 
discriminate in favor of the discriminating 
buyer. The wheel that makes the most noise 
gets the most grease. 

If you want the best and know how to make 
the most of it when you get it, holler like merry 
blazes until he offers you the pick of the 
orchard or whatever it is. You may have to 
pay a slight premium for it, but what of that? 
In the final analysis, it becomes a question of 
giving and getting dollar for dollar. Smith’s 
pecans are 62e a pound. Browns are 60¢. But 
17 per cent of Brown’s pecans are pieces; 3 
per cent are shells and dust. Smith’s contain 
5 per cent pieces, free of shells and dust. With 
pieces at 10¢ a pound under the price of halves, 
which would you buy? 

The waste, the labor of repicking, and the 
lower value of salvaged seconds and under- 
grades are real and tangible elements in the 
cost of your product and, more often than not, 
overbalance the few pennies saved in the pur- 
chase price. 







(To be continued) 


(The list of raw materials and their specifi- 
cations will appear in next issue.) 





Determining Refrigeration Required 


(Continued from page 57) 


can be eliminated, the smaller will be the re- 
frigerating requirements, both the first cost 
and operating expense. 

I have taken a hard candy factory which was 
designed so that the cooling tables and packing 
department were all in the same room. In 
order to obtain the proper conditions, I figured 
that about 90 tons of refrigeration would be 
required. By placing the kettles and cooling 
tables in a separate department by merely run- 
ning an insulated partition between them and 
the packing room, it was found that the pack- 
ing room, which was the only department re- 
quiring conditioning, could be taken care of 
with less than 30 tons. You can imagine how 
pleased the manufacturer was, not only with 
the first cost, but with the fact that the operat- 
ing expense was reduced so materially. 

In this connection, also, it might be wise to 
point out the fact that provision should be 
made to eliminate inleakage of moist air and 
the outleakage of conditioned air from the de- 
partments treated. All doors should be pro- 
vided with weather strips and, if possible, with 
vestibules large enough to accommodate trucks, 
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ete. so that only one door at a time can be 
opened. Elevator shafts should be enclosed, 
and all possible openings reduced in size to the 
minimum. 

Of course, there are other factors which in- 
fluence the amount of refrigeration; that is, if 
candy enters the department at a higher tem- 
perature than it is desired to maintain in the 
department, it is necessary to know how much 
candy is introduced and its temperature, so 
that the heat given off by it may be also taken 
care of. Operators give off a certain amount 
of heat and moisture and this in a hand packing 
and dipping department is a considerable item. 
Also, if the plant is run after dark, the lighting 
should be figured in and certainly, if any mo- 
tors are used, the horsepower transformed into 
heat units must be figured. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a careful sur- 
vey of the requirements must be made before a 
contract is entered into for an equipment. Not 
only must the building construction be gone 
into in all detail, but also actually the design 
of the plant. This is a purely engineering 
problem and should be solved by a specialist in 
that field. The right man can advise on all of 
these things and should be made to show the 
whys and wherefores of his recommendations. 

For instance, if a plant is designed in a cer- 
tain way and has a given construction, it will 
take, in order to maintain the required condi- 
tions, a certain amount of refrigeration. Now 
figure the cost of carrying that refrigeration 
equipment on the basis of a life of ten years 
plus interest say at 3 per cent over that period 
plus the cost of operation for the same time. 
If it is recommended to change the process 
somewhat and to eliminate a number of heat 
factors by building changes, by insulation or by 
the elimination of leakage, etc., one can, as well, 
determine the amount of refrigeration, its first 
cost and its operating expenses for doing the 
work under these altered conditions. 

Now the cost of the alterations plus the cost 
of the revised refrigeration can be figured on 
the same basis for a period, say, of ten years. 
If the second cost is lower than the first, then 
the recommended changes should be made, 
otherwise not. In other words, the recom- 
mendations for a decrease in requirements due 
to expenditure of money for other purposes 
must justify itself. By calculating in this way, 
it will be very easy to determine just how much 
can be expended for refrigeration equipment 
and for building alterations, so as to show the 
maximum saving. At that point, the most eco- 
nomical equipment has been decided upon. 


(To be continued) 
Next Montnu: ‘‘ Arr Conprrionrna’”’ 
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MORGAN No. 8 NAILING MACHINE 
Motor Driven 


Machine nailing saves money 
and does the work better 





Morgan Nailing Machines are made for all 
size boxes, nailing sides, bottoms or covers. 


AN ECONOMY 


Write us, giving box sizes, and we shall 
gladly send you full information on equip- 
ment for your work. 


Morgan Machine Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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It is the unvarying goodness of 
quality of Essex Gelatine that 
helps to build enviable reputa- 
tion for the marshmallow manu- 
facturer using it. It is this ab- 
solute uniformity that makes it 
possible. for the manufacturer 
to make a marshmallow of fine 
grain and soft texture and to 
stand back of his product. It 
is for these reasons that Essex 
Gelatine is used to-day by 
prominent and successful 
manufacturers. 


Shipments can be made from ware- 

houses in Boston, New York, Phila- 

delphia, Chicago, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 


ci 


ESSEX 
GELATINE 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


40 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 




































Buying and Handling Gelatin 


(Continued from page 55) 


the temperature of the water is high (above 
about 70° F.), the gelatin particles will adhere 
and become wetted and swollen with difficulty. 
If the particles are not properly swollen before 
raising the temperature to effect solution, the 
imperfectly swollen particles dissolve very 
slowly and a higher temperature or extended 
period of heating are required to bring the ma- 
terial completely into solution. 

After complete swelling, the temperature is 
raised to about 140° F. by placing in a bath of 
warm water, and stirred until a clear liquid re- 
mains. This should then be beaten into the 
mixture in which it is to be used. It is usually 
undesirable to mix up at one time more than is 
to be used immediately. If the temperature is 
kept high to avoid setting to a jelly, hydrolysis 
will result, as described below. If a jelly is 
allowed to form, and the material allowed to 
stand in the open air at ordinary temperatiires, 
bacteria multiply rapidly, and in the course of 
a day may make such headway as seriously to 
injure the quality of the gelatin. A jelly may 
be kept in an ice box, but the ease of preparing 
the fresh solutions makes it of questionable ex- 
pediency to do so. 

The losses due to overheating and bacterial 
contamination are of such common occurrence 
and so great importance as to justify an espe 
cial emphasis for their avoidance. It has been 
found in the writer’s laboratory that the heat 
ing of a high grade first run of gelatin at a tem- 
perature of 176° F. for 12 hours reduced the 
jelly consisteney of the cooled material, and the 
viscosity of the solution, to values that were 
equivalent to a very poor last run product. Ex- 
periments carried out by other investigators 
have resulted in entirely similar findings. Ifa 
still higher temperature is employed the hydro- 
lvsis is much more rapid, and there are many 
consumers who actually bring their gelatin 
solutions to a boil for some time before using. 
The change which is brought about is a break 
ing down of the gelatin into proteoses, peptones 
and amino acids. These have no jellying power 
and are of low viscosity, and if a user buys and 
pays fora high grade product, and then treats 
it in this way, he is reducing the grade and the 
value to that of the lower classes of gelatin. 
Kven if the temperature is not raised above 
140° F., a long heating at this temperature is 
unquestionably detrimental, although not so 
disastrous as the higher temperatures. 

Bacteria thrive best at temperatures between 
7° and 100° F. and when jellies or solutions 
are allowed t@ remain within this range, or even 
down to 60° F., bacterial decomposition takes 
place rapidly. If the gelatin was originally 
relatively free from bacteria, it should retain 
in a good condition under these conditions for 
at least 48 hours, but, if the reverse was the 
case, noticeable putrefaction may develop in a 
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very short time. And the important thing to 
bear in mind is that only an exceedingly small 
amount of a partially decomposed gelatin is 
necessary to make its presence known by an 
injured taste or after-taste in marshmallows. 

A further cause of trouble has been experi- 
enced due to the storage of gelatin in places of 
high humidity. It has been several times em- 
phasized that gelatin absorbs water from moist 
air and gives it up to dry air. When placed in 
a moist atmosphere gelatin may absorb so much 
water that molds and bacteria find the condi- 
tions favorable for growth, and thrive to the 
irretrievable injury of the gelatin. A mod- 
erately dry cool atmosphere is the best for the 
storage of gelatin. Under no conditions should 
a gelatin that has deteriorated by the develop- 
ment of bacteria or molds during storage be 
permitted to enter into the manufactured prod- 
uct of the factory. 


(To be continued) 


(Neat month’s article in this series: ‘* The 
Dietary Value and Physiological Action of 
Gelatin.’’) 


Cooperation Between Purchasing and 
Production Departments 


(Continued from page 34) 


Whether this would have occurred if com- 
plete co-operation in the organization had been 
maintained is not for the writer to pass upon, 
but it serves to show that if this can happen 
where the reins are tightly held we must 
‘watch our step’? in our individual responsi- 
bilities. 

That candy making is no longer in its infancy 
and is being recognized more each day as a 
science is attested by the numerous chemists 
being drawn into the business and the recogni- 
tion by the manufacturers of our industry of 
the importance—yes, the necessitv—of chem- 
ical control of raw materials. 

It is well then for both the Purchasing Agent 
and Production Manager to get together and 
learn more of this science as it relates to the 
raw materials which they are to purchase and 
to use, and then work together closely as a unit. 

The extent to which they do acquire this 
knowledge and use it will have its reflection in 
the balance sheet which registers quite accu- 
rately the extent of any firm’s internal co- 
operation. 
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Best of All 
ATLANTIC 


—a super-clarified— 





‘*‘Purest and Best 
It Stands the Test’’ 


Atlantic costs more to make-——the 
clarifying process takes longer; but 
it is so pure and so clear that a single 
glance of Atlantic in the solution will 
show why it is more economical and 
actually costs less than corresponding 
grades of ordinary gelatine. Atlantic 
passes the pure food requirements of 
any state in the Union. 


Test Atlantic Risk-Free 


Send today for a barrel of Atlantic. 
Use five, ten or even fifteen pounds. 
If, after a fair test, you decide that 
Atlantic is not your gelatine, rehead 
the barrel, return the unused gelatine, 
and we'll pay the freight both ways. 
Begin today to place your reliance for 
uniform quality gelatine on Atlantic. 
It wins every time. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 


Woburn, Massachusetts 
WRITE HOME OFFICE 

Or one of the following branches, if nearer to you 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CITY BALTIMORE CHICAGO 

Room 1081 1012 Suite 510 
Woolworth Bidg. Union Trust Bldg. 118 N.La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Room 240 Hansford Block, 268 Market St. 
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EMIL PICK’S COLUMN 


for Chocolate Manufacturers 


HE eocoa bean market for the 
last three weeks has been most 
peculiar, and has come as a sur- 
prise to a lot of people in our trade. 
The break in cocoa beans from the 
high level of 934¢ on Accra to 9e spot 
and 8e for shipment; on Sanchez 
from 914¢ to 8¥4ge for shipment and 
on Arriba from 11%4¢ to 1014e, was 
due to speculators taking advantage 
of a little lull, selling the market short 
all the way down, and covering. 
Today there has been a little firmer 
tone due to the short covering of sales 
in the London market on Accra cocoa. 
From the statistical position of 
cocoa there are ample supplies here 
to take care of fall requirements, and 
would strongly advise manufacturers 
to buy at present prices a third of 
their requirements, and follow the 
market after the turn of the month at 
every decline, not covering their full 
requirements. 


A Bumper Accra Crop 


It is reported that the new crop of 
Accra—a cocoa which is quite a fae- 
tor in our market—will be good, and 
it is estimated that same will be be- 
tween 2,750,000 and 3,500,000 bags. 
This cocoa alone is enough to supply 
the consumption in the United States 
and Europe, and the rest of the cocoas 
coming to our port will be a surplus, 
as we understand that Germany, who 
was a large consumer the first six 
months of this year, will not use much 
more cocoa from now until the end of 
the year; we fully believe they have 
covered their fall requirements. 

It is not always best to look at the 
gloomy side of things, and ‘‘ Always 
keep smiling is our motto,’’ but facts 
are the only things to go by, and with 
the coal strike, the railroad strike and 
unsettled labor conditions in this 
country, it is only natural that the 
buying powers will not step in and 
buy a lot of cocoa and tie up a lot of 
money if there is going to be a short- 
age of coal and a tie-up of transpor- 
tation. Of course, these unsettled 
conditions may change overnight, but 
one never can tell. 

We are only giving you what facts 
stare us in the face. The speculating 
element in the trade is one that is 
always dangerous, and although we 
believe some sales of Accra, as well as 
other grades of cocoa, have been short 
sales, we fully believe that a number 
of these sales by speculators have 
been covered. 

The crop of Sanchez cocoa is prac- 
tically over, but this seems to be a 
cocoa that is constantly pounded 
when the other grades break. 
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Bahia and Guayaquil Crop 
Promising 


A factor in our market that has 
been overlooked this year is Bahia. It 
is a known fact that the June, July 
and August receipts have been small, 
but this is due to the crop being late, 
and, furthermore, this shortage will 
be made up the latter part of the 
year, as reports from Brazil indicate 
that we are going to have a good crop 
and that the receipts coming in Oc- 
tober, November and December will 
be large—in fact, larger than pre- 
vious years. With the same condi- 
tions prevailing in other grades to- 
day, the price of this cocoa here is 
from a half to three-quarters of a cent 
lower than in Brazil. Nominally the 
price today is 8%e for Fair, 98ge for 
Good Fair and 934e for Superior, for 
shipment in September/November 
and the prices in Brazil figure about 
a half cent higher. 

On Guayaquil cocoa, the same can 
be said as we have said about Bahias. 
The market here is 10\%4e for Arriba 
and 10¢ for Machala-Caraquez for 
shipment, and legitimate importers 
are asking much higher for shipment. 


A Speculative Market Ahead 


We know it does not matter to you 
manufacturers who offer the 
providing the name on the contract 
is of a good responsible house. There- 
fore we think you will have a speeu- 
lative market for the next sixty days. 
As previously stated, the receipts on 
Bahia, Sanchez and Trinidad have 
been a little short, but the Bahia crop 
will be more than made up later on 
in the year, as well as the Guayaquil 
crop. The other grades of cocoa are 
coming in pretty freely. St. Thome 
has been neglected, but Kameroon has 
been coming in here, not in any large 
quantities as compared to other 
grades, but this cocoa will some day 
probably arrive in good sized quan- 
tities, and therefore should be given 
a little attention. 

The world’s consumption of cocoa 
for the first six months has been 
pretty large, not alone here but in 
Europe, due to the fact that a large 
volume of business was caused by 
sales of cocoa butter from Europe to 
America, and Germany was a large 
consumer to supply this demand. 
This butter business has fallen off, 
and the domestic manufacturers are 
pretty well able to take care of the 
requirements of cocoa butter at pres- 
ent. 

It must be borne in mind we are 
only giving these figures on actual 
conditions, and at times developments 
occur which were unforeseen, and the 
market may take a sudden turn. If 
statistics of cocoa are to be econsid- 
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ered, there are enough coeva beans 
produced from primary ports and the 
supply is ample. We estimate the 
spot stocks of all grades here in New 
York to be between 200,000 and 250,,. 
000 bags and arrivals coming in right 
along. 

The whole situation, of course, is 
very speculative, and this element 
may step in and go long on cocoa and 
create a little advance, but we cannot 
honestly and conscientiously say that 
we will have an erratic advance of 
one or two cents per pound. 

We hope you will not hold us to 
the facts we are giving you, but they 
are the conditions prevailing here at 
present and anything may arise over- 
night to change the aspect of the mar- 
ket. We shall continue to give you 
our opinion to our best knowledge 
and belief, and now give you the fol- 
lowing quotations: 


Shipment Spot 
Machala/Caraquez 10¢ lle 
Arriba (Seasons) l0lt%ec 10%-%Ke 
Sup. R. S. Arriba... 13c 
Fine St. Thome Afri- 

Meee hapa es us 10%ec 10%e 
Ea 9¢ 9lo¢ 
Good Fair Bahia.... 9%e 10¢ 
Superior Bahia 9%ec 10%e 
A 0 are 8 %ec 9¢e 
Trinidad ..Dec./Feb. 11\4<« 11%-%e 
0 ere ee &84c 8 %c 

Domestic cocoa butter for Sept./Oct. 


shipment, 31 %c. 


We are giving you quotations on 
these few grades as a comparison of 
today’s market, so you can be guided 
for the future. The market is quiet 
and steady. 


A Service 
to Chocolate Manufacturers 

Our subscribers are invited to 
make known to the service depart- 
ment of THe CANDY MANUFACTURER 
your problems or questions regarding 
any phase of the manufacture of 
chocolate, whether it be information 
regarding markets, or the qualities 
and properties of the beans, or ques- 
tions about methods and machinery 
for the chocolate department. Your 
inquiries will be handled direct and 
treated confidentially if requested.— 
Editor. 





Imported Nut Situation 


HE high duties placed upon im- 

ported walnuts and almonds in 
the impending tariff bill in the inter- 
est of the state of California has 
made it very difficult for the import- 
ers to handle the situation satisfae- 
torily. Goods now afloat and to be 
shipped from abroad are offered sub- 
ject to any increase of duties for the 
account of the buyer here. Some 
firms, however, are giving the option 
of cancellation to the buyer so that 
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he will not be under obligation of 
accepting the goods on arrival if he 
elects to cancel the order. 

The whole matter of supplying the 
trade here with the imported goods 
is very difficult. It places everyone 
at a disadvantage. In the meantime 
California cannot begin to supply the 
demand for almonds and walnuts 
with respect to either quantity or 
quality. Foreign goods have dis- 
tinetive and peculiar virtues where 
flavor and grading are to be consid- 
ered. The idea seems to be an at- 
tempt to shut out this very important 
industry. 

The manufacturers of candy have 
tried the California goods in the past 
and they do not furnish the flavor 
and other peculiar virtues of ithe 
almonds grown in Spain, Italy and 
France. It is also true that delicate 
Mayettes and Chabertes and the pop- 
ular Bordeaux walnut are far more 
to be desired than the California wal- 
nuts. It is the intention of the Cali- 
fornia grower to destroy the impor- 
tation of foreign goods as far as is 
possible. On the other hand, Cali- 
fornia cannot produce 25 per cent of 
the demand. They are aiming to get 
a monopoly on shelled walnuts and 
almonds and yet they are not in posi- 
tion to fulfill their requirements. 


The matter of the exact date of the 
passage of the new bill being indefi- 
nite, it is hard for the importer to 
place orders for forward delivery, as 
the present price is subject to the in- 
creased duties, which makes purchase 
unsatisfactory. However, the busi- 
ness will go forward, and it is ex- 
pected that the foreign growers will 
have to absorb a part of the increase 
in tariff here and a basic arrange- 
ment worked out that will prevent 
the industry from being destroyed. 
Therefore, all goods for forward de- 
livery are subject to a contract which 
involves the increase in duty for ihe 
account of the buyer. 

The importing of shelled nuts is at 
present between seasons, spot goods 
being very short and the new goods 
have not yet arrived in any quantity. 
New Jordans are due here about the 
middle of the month and new Valen- 
cias about the 30th. New Aetna al- 
monds are also due about the same 
time. New crop filberts are due 
about September 30th and in the 
meantime the goods on the spot are 
searee and are becoming higher in 
price. 

Bordeaux walnuts, extra French, 
ean be procured on the spot, but 
broken walnuts are very searce in 
deed and the market has advanced 














Hand or Enrober. 


Manufactured by 


L. S. HAEHNLEN 


3817 Wyoming Street 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Superintendents and Chocolate Operators 
will be highly pleased with 


Haehnlen’s Hardener 


Simply cool the melted chocolate, draw off a 
little, mix in the Hardener for the whole 
amount, and work this paste into the main 
batch. Mix thoroughly. 


Improves the coating for dipping either by 


Quotations and details on request. 





Sole Distributors 


HAUG & CO., INC. 


295 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 




















PRESSING 


COCOA 
BUTTER 


IS A 


PROFITABLE 
OPERATION 


WITH 


CARVER 
PRESSES 


(Patented and Patents Pending) 


FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


FRED S. CARVER 


ENGINEER 


8 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
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HOME OF 
THE 


WARFIELD CHOCOLATE Co. 


536-552 West 22nd Street 


CHICAGO 





Specializing in 


Quality Coatings 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


AFFILIATED WITH 


THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. 
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two cents and will probably go higher 
within the next fortnight. New crop 
Pignolias are available on the spot. 
Brazil nuts, an excellent quality but 
bullish in price, are procurable. Pe 
cans, owing to the short crop, will 
gradually work up to much higher 
prices as the season advanees. — It is 
estimated on excellent authority that 
the peean crop is only one-third of 
the normal crop. 

Last season unscrupulous shippers 
in France imported from Roumania 
and other adjoining states exotic wal- 
nuts which were sent out under ihe 
guise of Bordeaux walnuts. <Aetion 
has been recently taken by the Dried 
Fruit and Nut Association of New 
York and the Dried and Canned 
Food Association of Chicago notify- 
ing all French shippers that walnuts 
must be strictly native and of ihe 
designated distriets where grown, 
otherwise proper means will be taken 
to immediately protect the importers 
against any substitution. 


The Sugar Situation 
L MOKING over the sugar situation 


at the present time, we see noth- 
ing to justify any material advance 
in prices. The dull period is. still 
with us. The extreme depression due 
to heavy liquidation of sugar futures 
is passed and the market has steadied 
and the refined sugar trade has eov- 
ered its wants for about ten days io 
two weeks. The demand is nil at 
present and until it appears the raw 
and refined sugar markets cannot 
very well develop strength. Last raw 
sugar sales were at 3%¢ C & F or 
».24e duty paid. Holders are gen- 
erally asking 3°4¢ C & F for in port, 
afloat and shipment sugars. Store 
sugars, however, are offering at 5.24c 
duty paid delivered without attract- 
ing refiners. On the other hand, re- 
finers will pay this parity for C & F 
sugars. The market is steady and its 
future trend will be entirely goy- 
erned by the volume of refined sugar 
business developing during Septem- 
ber. 

Kxport refined sugar market is 
very dull with sellers of second hand 
sugars for first half September ship- 
ment at 4.50¢ F. A. S., while refiners 
are generally asking 4.90¢ for the 
same position. 

Domestie refined sugar is on the 


basis of 6.75¢ to Te less 2 


per cent 

with the demand at a standstill. More 

activity is looked for after the Labor 

Day holidays. Tendency of the en 

tire market at present is evenly di 

vided between sellers and buyers. 
September 4th, 1922. 
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Chocolate Coatings 
and Liquors 


Recognized as the 


STANDARD 
of QUALITY 


by the 
Leading Confectioners 





Samples and Quotations Upon Request 


The Stollwerck Chocolate Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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LA CELLOPHANE 


(Reg U.S. Pat. Off.) 











“*The peerless package wrapping paper’’ 
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LA CELLOPHANE 
with all that the name 






implies is sold only by 
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FRANZ EULER & CO. 
173 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 
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AM AIZO Confectioners’ Thin Boiling 


and Moulding Starches 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 


135 William Street 111 W. Monroe St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BENDIX 
PAPER CO. 


Saper Specialties for (andy and. Jerfirme Mann factarers 
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Printers since 1874 
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Put Selling Punch 


in your Packages with 
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‘**Everything for the Candy Box 
except the candy’’ 
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Just TASTE THAT FLAVOR! 


the C-R-E-A-M-Y RICHNESS— 
tender C-H-E-W-E-Y Caramels that leave a delicate, 


lingering aftertaste—so smooth and toothsome when 


made with 
Kay-White 
Full Cream Caramel Paste. 


KAY-WHITE makes uniform light colored caramels 


that won't grain or lose their appetizing appearance 
and saves you time and labor. 


Make them the KAY-WHITE way 


we will tell you how. 





For real fudges, kisses, butter creams, caramel nut 
rolls or any caramel piece use 


Kay-White 
Full Cream Caramel Paste 


Place your trial order today. Make up a batch with KAY- 
WHITE. Note the quality, then place future orders before 
sugar advances further 


KAY-WHITE PRODUCTS, 


INC. 
8 West Broadway 





NEW YORK 










TRY BLACK 
WALNUE 


in your next batch of hard candies. 


Tone up your mixture of hard 
candies with something a little out 
of the ordinary. 







A piece flavored with our Black 
Walnut is so appetizingly different 
that grown-ups, as well as children, 
search the jar for it. 









If you would like a working 
sample of our Black Walnut Flavor, 
just drop us a line on your business 
stationery. No charge. 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Flavors for 67 Years 
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The EKCO GAS FURNACE 
for CANDY MANUFACTURERS 


EKCO Gas Furnaces are scientifically designed to afford marked 


economies in operation. Several exclusive features of construc- 
tion, including a double wall, non-leaking, atmospheric burner and 
high grade fire-brick, effect marked savings in fuel and labor. 


Made in Three Sizes 


No. 11. 21” diam., ©. to 16” openings. 
No. 22. 24” diam., " to 18” openings. 
No. 33. 27” diam., 8” to 21” openings. 


Write Today for Our Catalog 


EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
We also make a full line of candy and crystallizing pans 
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A Little Feature That Makes 
a Big Difference In Sales 


HE cap with the fascinating “snap”. So fas- 
cinating that no child or grown up, either, 
can resist putting it back just to her it “snap.” 

That snap means air-tight reseal every time the 
jar is opened, for the Upressit cap is fool-proof. 
You simply can’t put it on part way, as you can 
a screw cap. 

That “snap” means your candy kept in good 
condition until the last piece is eaten. 

Mothers look for the Upressit Cap, not only 
because it keeps the candy good, but because the 
candy jar with the air-tight reseal it always a 
useful article to have. 

For instance, there’s the 8-oz. Upressit jelly 
tumbler, a big seller everywhere, because it repre- 
sents two purchases in one; candy for the kiddies 
and the most prized of all jelly tumblers for 
mother. 

If you haven't yet heard the Upressit “SNAP” 
send for a sample container today. 


Upressit Products Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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CLINTON CORN SYRUP 





We have specialized for sixteen years in the production of Corn Syrup for Con- 


fectioners’ use. 
Clinton Corn Syrup makes better and more uniform candy. 


Our Company has extensively equipped laboratories in charge of most competent 
chemists, bacteriologists and practical confectioners whose duties are to standardize our 
product for use by confectioners and to render service to the confectionery trade in 


solving the general and technical troubles in candy production. 





CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Duche’s Pure Food Gelatine 
Not the Cheapest — Not the Dearest—-BUT THE BEST! 
Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 

Established 1857 hi 
aes | cam 
IMPORTERS | “9) importers 
SHELLED | ie 
NUTS PEELS 
anne CHERRIES 
BUTTER GUM 
EGG ARABIC 
ALBUMEN CEYLON 
GLACE COCOANUT 
FRUITS CANNED 
MILK FRUITS 
" nn 4 | | JAPANESE 
aan | GELATINE 
Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATINE is manufactured 
T. . M. Duche and Sons 
BUENOS AYRES” Los ANGELES 376- 378 Greenwich Street PVILVORDE 
MANCHESTER CHICAGO GRIMBEROHEN BELGIUM 
PARIS CLEVELAND NEW YORK AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYRES 
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CANS 


—FOR— 


Hard Candy and 
Chocolates 
PLAIN TIN and DECORATED 


The Usual “SterNational”’ Quality 
and Service, which means 


THE BEST 
PRICES ATTRACTIVE, TOO 
Ask Us 


NATIONAL 
CAN 
COMPANY 


Boston 14, 
Mass. 
































Proper Control 
of Temperatures 






BAKER 


Ice Machines 


Positive control of temperatures 

and humidity at all times and an 

economy of operation that is sur- 

prising are but a few of the reasons 

why a Baker would be valuable to 
your plant. 


Our FREE BULLETIN 70B 
explains them all. 


Baker Ice Machine Co. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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What Would the Ultimate 
Consumers Say? 


If you offered a chocolate cream center 
carrying the delicious flavor of a fresh 
Grapefruit. 


In view of the increasing popularity of this 
fruit it is worth investigating. 

We will gladly send a sample of our 
Natural Fruit Flavor 


eX¢ GRAPEFRUIT (Pomelo) 


free of charge to rated firms. Write for 
yours today. 


FooTre & JENKS 


Expert Flavor Specialists 
JACKSON, MICH. 




















Bucyrus Copper Kettles 


Safety—Durability—Economy 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co. 


MIXING KETTLES, COPPER CANDY PANS 





have given dependable service since 
1874. Their design assures 





Steam Jacketed Tilting Kettle 


Our Prices will interest you. Get them! 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


Also Manufacturers of 


and BUCYRUS REVOLVING PANS 


the last word in production machines. 
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A feature you'll appreciate 









The unusually high temperatures at which 
some of our special grades of confectioners’ 
sugars can be worked, enable you to produce 
confections of the highest quality and most 
attractive appearance. 








Whatever your need, it can be supplied from 
our broad line of cane sugars, the largest and 
most complete in the world. 







American Sugar Refining Company 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 


AYER 


A Machine Installed 
Is Money Saved— 


To Say Nothing of the Convenience 













Candy Manufacturers who are using the Sax- 
mayer Bundle Tyers say they could not get along with- 
out them. 





Here Is Our Free Trial Offer 


We will ship this machine to you on 10 days’ trial 
and if you don’t find it one of the most profitable in- 
vestments you ever made—return the machine. 


Simple to operate—Just attach to an ordinary light 
switch. Requires no experience to get excellent results. 


ie LY KG {| ( y J@ 
faa © 
en adi aiid 
Write for complete information. 


— National Bundle Tyer Co. — 


Blissfield, Mich. 
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-GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


27 CLIFF STREET 
NEW YORK 























Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Candy Cost Per Pound 


Liquor Chocolates How Much Is It? 
and Coatings 














Would you like to cut that cost a penny or two 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- per pound? Some candy makers have found 
a fectioners’ Use the way to do it. What is more, they make 
€ “better goods.” 


Your name and address on a penny postal card 


2) ’ will bring you a copy of our new booklet, 
¢ Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 


Y) 








y a medium and dark, whatever the differ- Make Better Candy 
\ ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 

pure, smooth and uniform to work. For Less Money 

\ The taste and appearance of con- This book tells how labor and fuel costs can be 
§ fections depend largely upon the cut. It also tells how to make better candy. 

\ coatings. There is a “free” copy for you. 
at 
REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, IMPROVED 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. APPLIANCE COMPANY 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 413 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 
‘urope and America 
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FREDERIC W. MURPHY LABORATORIES 
| CONSULTING, ANALYTICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


EXECUTIVES 
101 Wall Street, New York City 


CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSES 


Cacao Products, Sugars, Milk, Fruits and Raw Materials 
} Development of New Products and Processes. Factory Control. Research on Problems of Spoilage 
Experts in Litigation and Representation before Officials and Commissions 
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Maple Flavor No. 1617 Butter Flavor W 1079 


Half an ounce equals flavor of one gallon 500 times as strong in flavor as fresh dairy 
Maple Syrup. butter. Remarkably true. 


Raspberry “Valex” 


A true fruit flavor. 2 ozs. will flavor 100 lbs. creams. 


W. J. BUSH & CO., Inc. 


Ake: $6 tte 8 ae, 370 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Most reliable gelatine 
for Confectioners— 


WHITTEN'S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879 — 


Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J. O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York City Chicago 




















Highest Grade Shelled Nuts 


1885 —-IMPORTERS——1922 





SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


25 Leonard Street, New York City 
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you a complete set of 
d samples and quote prices. 


Let us send 
embosse 





TRY THIS SAMPLE OF TRAVER’S 


SHIELD DIPPING PAPER 


Fe pegs Got ae ook Pe Site Tae ee eee ; 

Pai a ors oe tar Snes ta °) -¢ 2 De ene ge f 
RSet te SR a Re * Fah aus stad, Wig ees Ake ee 
“ee hy iting So Pare ‘ ee Re nie Pe Rie Rens ~ 5 es MS Aye? 











May we send you a complete 
set of samples and net prices of 


SHIELD QUALITY DIPPING 
PAPERS 


_ Plain and Embossed 





OTHER TRAVER PRODUCTS 


Waxed Paper © 2 "ines Chocolate Dividers Box Liners 


(Glassine, Foil 


Bar Wrappers ‘Cr Wet. Gwin) Bon Bon Cups--Mats Pail Liners 
Glassine Papers °""cizv5" Glassine Bags Boards 


Samples and prices on request 


C. TRAVER PAPER CO. 
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Subscribe to 


Marcone & Company, Inc. The Candy Manufacturer 


98 Front St., New York City 
and lend your co-operation in 


ERORERS Os making this magazine of vital 


Cocoa Beans interest to every department of 
q a candy and chocolate factory. 
Ng $3.00 the Year 


Cocoa Butter | The Candy Manufacturer Pub. Co. 
Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 


























Chocolate Molds 


Reioel SUGAR donentc 
DWIGHT O. PALMER 


160 Pearl Street 
New York 
Specialist in Representing Foreign and Domestic BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Fides av Ghuber end Phoms Double Molds for Hollow Figures 

PANS—LARGE and SMALL 


EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Hanover 9794 Cable: Dwipalm, All Codes 






































a No 
FRANKLIN 


SUGAR| 


To Succeed Eliminate Competition 


You can do this by making better candy than anybody else. 
If you are to make better candy, nothing is-so important as 
the right sugar. 


There are many different kinds of sugar; we have spent many 
years experimenting with them all. - 


We know exactly what to use for each kind of candy, and 
the information is yours for the asking. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
‘‘A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 


|JGRANULATED 


SUGAR 
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SUBSCRIBER CO-OPERATION 


F you like this kind of a magazine and want more of it—send in your 
| subscription for your department heads and let the manufacturers of con- 
fectioners’ supplies and equipment know your opinion of the purpose and 
policy of The Candy Manufacturer, please, and when other points are equal 
give preference in your purchasing to the equipment and supplies advertised 
regularly in The Candy Manufacturer. The courtesy will be returned to you 
tenfold, in form of a more valuable magazine and any personal service which 
is within the capacity of our organization to render. 


THE CANDY MANUFACTURER PUB. CO. 























SCHWARZ LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS BIOLOGISTS CONSULTANTS 
113 Hudson St., New York City 
Specialists in the Chemistry of Chocolate and Gocoa Products 
and in the Problems of the Confectionery Industry 


Examination of Food Products, Gelatins, 
Flavors, Coloring Matter and Extracts. TELEPHONE WALKER 5648 























is a record that we are proud to boast of in 
supplying Gelatine to the trade throughout 
the United States. 


Time has proven the purity, quality and 
uniformity of our product. 


We can serve you no matter 
what your requirements may be 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE COMPANY 
222-224 Front Street New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, Salesmen Wanted, Machinery and Equipment 


Wanted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 














Remember—this is the manufacturers’ own magazine devoted to the interests of the 


executive, the purchasing and production departments of a candy and chocolate fac- 


tory. 


Therefore this is the most logical medium through which to make known your 


wants regarding the sale or purchase of machinery and equipment, help wanted, or 


positions wanted, 


ete. 


Closing date for this department, first of month. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 

FOR SALE--ONE 60-GAL. DOUBLE- 
action mixing machine; never used; 

can be bought at a sacrifice. Address 

1252, c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 





FOR SALE—ONE SIXPLEX STEAM 

Cooker, one Simplex Gas Vacuum 
Cooker with one extra cooking kettle; 
condition guaranteed to be mechanically 
equal to new. Special Machine Com- 
pany, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
City, or W. Holman, 30 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Phone Central 6907. 
FOR SALE—TWO PRACTICALLY 

new, direct connected, Racine Barrel 
Beaters; best offer takes them. Hoef- 
ler’s Centennial Choc’s, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—WE OFFER FOR SALE 

a second-hand, 15-inch belt Chocolate 
Enrober, made by the National Equip- 
ment Company; Enrober is in first-class 
condition. Address Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., for price. 


FOR SALE—1 5-TON CREAMERY 

Package Compressor, 2 Champion 
Basket Dipping Machines, 3 Water 
Heaters, 4 Thomas Mills Power Kiss 
Cutters with Sizer. Address H250, c/o 
The Candy Manufacturer. 








FOR SALE—IN FINE WORKING CON- 
dition——- One Standard Springfield 

chocolate coating machine. Manchester 

Biscuit Company, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


FOR SALE—A CHOCOLATE COOLER, 


8 ft. 6 in. high, 7 ft. wide, 34 in. 
deep; 75 drawers. In use about 15 
months. Make an offer. The R. H. 


Putnman Candy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cont. 


FOR SALE—40,000 NEW GALVAN- 

ized iron pans, suitable for crystalliz- 
ing work. Dimensions, 15 inches long, 
11 inches wide and 7 inches deep; 
weighs 5% pounds; 35 cents each. For 
particulars write Ralph Wolff & Sons, 
Louisville, Ky. 





FOR EXCHANGE—ONE SET THOS. 
Mills Power Rolls of any of the fol- 
lowing patterns: Peanut, Fish, Acorn, 
Ear of Corn, Pineapple, Little Neck 
Clam, Shell, etc., for one small size Im- 
perials Rolls. A Philipp, 5023 Cote 
Brillante Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 








MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED-—-JELLY EGG MOULDS OF 

all sizes, also large size marshmallow 
egg mould for pan work. A Philipp, 
5023 Cote Brillante Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





WANTED—HELP 


WANTED—PRACTICAL CHOCOLATE 
and enrober man with experience in 
volume production of bar pieces par- 
ticularly. Must have good references. 
Steady work in small, though growing, 
factory with strong financial backing, 
situated in medium-sized middle western 
city. To start work immediately. 
Write, giving past experience and ref- 
erences, to “‘Enrober,”’ address 1253, 
c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 
WANTED —- EXPERIENCED CANDY 
maker for hard goods only. Give 


age, experience and references. Jos. B. 
Funke Company, La Crosse, Wis. 


HELP WANTED—Cont. 


COST AND PRODUCTION MAN, CAP- 

able of system installation, five years’ 
experience with large confectioners, 35 
years old, married, of good habits, de- 


sirous of joining live organization. Ad- 
dress 1255, c/o The Candy Manufac- 
turer. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


W ANTED—SALESMAN, COLORS AND 

flavors; good, permanent position for 
the right man. Territory south and 
west; headquarters to be in St. Louis 
or Kansas City. Give full particulars 
as to past experience. Address 1254, 
c/o The Candy Manufacturer. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—YOUR STATE ON FOR- 

mula and trade mark for best walnut 
candy. Would go partners. | ae § 
McCartney, 108 N. Center, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—-COMPLETE CANDY FAC- 

tory and equipment. Building for 
rent cheap. Wonderful opportunity for 
organization of company consisting of 
practical candy men. Business condi- 
tions good: Crops big and lots of busi- 
ness for live organization. If interested 
write at once. W. S. Lathrop, 1331 
Washington Ave., No., Minneapolis, 


, Minn. 


LINES WANTED 


REPUTABLE LINES WANTED 
Louisiana, Mississippi, 

Texas. Consolidated 

New Orleans, La. 


FOR 
Alabama, 
Brokerage Co., 








For the Purchasing Agent’s Library 


For Routine: 


Galloway's “Office Management,” pages 265- 


288. 


For the Economic Background of Price Changes: 
Leslie J. Mitchell's “Business Cycles.” 


For Coal Problems: 


The “Coal Catalog” and monthly reports of the 


Bureau of Mines. 
For Current Business: 


“The Monthly Surveys of Current Business.” 
Published by The Department of Commerce. 
Published by the large 


“The Business Surveys.” 
banking houses. 
For Special Problems: 


“Annual Reports” of the Director of the Bureau 


of Standards. 


The above list was suggested by Mr. John C. 


Dinsmore. 


Mr. Dinsmore has just completed a 


book on “Purchasing,” which will be published by 


Prentice-Hall early this fall. 


Wilber Hall. 
Purchasing. 


$2.50. 


$3.00. 
Storing. 


The Salesman’s Kindergarten. 
(Leather. ) 


$2.00. 


C. S. Rindsfoos, C. E., President, The United 


States Purchasing Corporation. 


(165 pages. ) 


Principles of Government Purchasing. 
A. G. Thomas, member of Staff, Institute for 
Government Research. 


(274 pages.) Cloth. 


Its economic aspects and proper methods. By 


H. B. Twyford. Price, $3.50. 


BOOK DEPT., THE CANDY MANUFACTURER, STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Superintendents! 


This is the time to begin thinking about your article 


for the 


Superintendent’s Roundtable 
which will be a feature of the 


Second Annual 


Superintendent’s Number 


Issue of January, 1923 


An edition devoted almost exclusively to problems of production— 
machine efficiency, plant layouts, handling raw materials, help, etc. 
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Good Packing Protects Go 


THE CONDITION of your goods when they reach the retailer and are 
placed for final sale to the consumer largely determines the goodwill that 
they will create for you. 


Your product has been built by careful attention to details that affect its 
uality ey its appeal! to the taste of the consumer. Your business is based on 
this care and attention. 

Your goodwill must be protected in shipping equally as much as in manu- 
facture. Good Wood Boxes are the best shipping containers yet devised. They 
carry your product safely through the grueling trip in a carelessly loaded car. 
Your product is delivered to the retailer and finally to the consumer in perfect 
condition. The chain of your goodwill is unbroken because you give your 
product maximum protection by shipping in 


‘Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
GENERAL OFFICES 


New 1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO Exstern: 
1013 SEOLLAY BUILDING Pe SALYEFT BUILDING 





Candy Coolers or Slabs 


have been on the market since 1910. They are used by prominent candy manufacturers throughout the 
entire country. All coolers are furnished with 2-inch pipe legs. 


The following sizes are available for shipment: 


Shipping 
Size Weight 
700 Ibs. 
1,100 Ibs. 
1,500 Ibs. 
1,100 Ibs. 
1,600 Ibs. 


Write for prices. 


All coolers manufactured under the Dickson 
patents are designed to insure proper water cir- 
culation resulting in RAPID, UNIFORM COOLING 
without the formation of vapor or steam pockets 
tending to produce hot spots. 

The circulating water enters through a pipe con- 
nection centrally located in the bottom of the 


cooler, overflowing through an inlet dam, filling up 
the cooler with water and passing out through four 
outlet dams located one in each corner. These out- 
let dams are interconnected by a system of over- 
flow pipes located within the cooler jacket. The 
circulating water is thus kept in intimate contact 
with the under surface of the top cooler plate. 


Refrigerating Machinery 


The ISEBOY illustrated below is a modern refrigerating machine, completely self-contained, ready for 
immediate connection and operation, up to date in every respect. 


It is designed to use either ammonia or methyl chloride. 

Methyl chloride is a low pressume refrigerant entirely harmless and inoffensive, especially suitable for 
locations where ammonia might be considered undesirable. 

If you are considering the installation of cold storage equipment or air cooling of chocolate dipping 
rooms, let me have your complete requirements and | will make you a quotation on the equipment that will 


E. A. BURROWS 


Refrigerating Engineer 


surprise you. 


CHICAGO 








